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In January 


The United States is on the 


the Eisenhower Administration 
is doing nothing to head it off, 
the AFL-CIO Economic Policy 
Committee has charged. 

“This situation has been de- 
veloping for eight months. ... 
The economic lull that started 
last February has continued,” the 


Trends & Outlook. 

“Few lines of business activity 
show signs of added strength. 
Trends point, instead, towards a 
weakening of sales, production and 
employment. ... 

“The usual fall pickup has not 
developed. Improvements in the 
past several weeks have been 
much less than normal for this 
time of year.” 

The committee warned that with 


ust, continuation of the present 
“lull” means 4.8 million jobless in 


January, after the Christmas shop- 


ping season. 
Indicators Down 


the months ahead, it continued, 


part time. 


past few weeks: 


moved down. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Yearbook Ads 


Legal Furor 


Vice Pres, Nixon’s campaign. 


mACss expense for tax purposes, 
(Continued on Page 2) 


committee asserted in the current] f 
issue of its publication, Economic | iim 


3.8 million unemployed in Aug- 


If business activities weaken in 


“there will be 5-5.5 million unem- 
ployed in early 1961,” with several 
additional million people working 


Here is the publication’s sum- 
mary of the economic indicators, 
based on government reports of the 


“Industrial production has: slip- 
ped, Non-farm employment has 
Unemployment has 
risen. Business sales have declined. 


By GOP Raise 


A political storm has been stirred 
; Up by a Republican state commit- 
tee’s solicitation of $2,000-a-page 
advertisements from corporations 
for a GOP “yearbook” with the 
Clear suggestion it would “help” 


The solicitation went widespread 
to corporations and said the ad 
Purchases could be legally made 
and could be deducted as a busi- 


brink of another recession and} oe 


tour. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y., crowd hemmed Sen. John F. Kennedy in when 
he spoke from the rear seat of a convertible in western New York 
State. The picture shows the presidential candidate with Mayor 
Robert Wagner of New York City on the Democrat’s first upstate 


Kennedy in Uphill Fight: 


they are in prices.” 


Split Tickets Seen 
By Grain Belt Voters 


By Robert B. Cooney . 
Sioux Falls, $.D.—‘Farmers are more interested in peace than 
This comment, expressed by a man in close touch with farmer 


sentiment in the grain and corn belt and accepted as accurate by 
other informed observers, indicates that a foreign policy crisis or 


Pres. Richard M. Nixon in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa and South Dakota 
in November. 

A swing through the grain and 
corn belt leaves the further im- 
pression that otherwise many farm- 
ers will remain torn until late in 
the campaign between a_ pocket- 
book protest and an increasing 
anti-Catholic propaganda appeal. 

Veteran political observers see 
the farmer vote as decisive even 
though it may constitute a minority 
of the total in a particular state. 

As it now stands, observers 
expect widespread ticket-splitting, 
with Sen. John F. Kennedy in 
an uphill fight in_these tradition- 
ally Republican states even as 

Democrats increase party gains 

otherwise. 


The Democrats have a fighting 


ernors’ chairs. Four Republican 


apparent crisis could help Vice® 


chance of retaining all four gov-| 


Senate seats are up and observers 
see a probable Democratic victory 
in Iowa, a possible in South Dakota, 
only a chance of a long-shot stun- 
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Says Nixon’s Stuck 


With G 


OP Record 


By Al Zack 


En route with Kennedy—Sen. John F. Kennedy plowed through 


normally-Republican areas of the 


Midwest calling for the full din- 


ner pail as the answer to the Soviet threat. 
We can’t be strong enough to meet the Soviet challenge unless 


we are first strong at home: that 


is the gospel Kennedy preached 


and the crowds in the corn state where farm income is down and 
factory jobs are shrinking, reacted with a roar. 

It was a direct rebuttal to the Nixon “you-never-had-it-so-good” 
line, and Kennedy urged those that believed Nixon to vote for his 


|| opponent—“another Tom Dewey.” But, “if you agree we can do 


better,” he continued,“if you be-® 
lieve the balance of power is run- 
ning against our country, if you 
are concerned about steel produc- 
tion at 50 percent of capacity and 
the rise of Castro— then I want 
your help.” 


The United States stands at a 
crossroads, Kennedy said. He 
coupled Nixon with Republicans 
of the past—“McKinley, -Cool- 
idge, Harding, Dewey and Lan- 
don, who even campaigned on 
the single issue of repealing so- 
cial security.” But the road to 
progress, to a better, stronger, 
more powerful America which 
could meet its obligations to his- 
tory, was the path he chose, and 
he said it was the path tradition- 
ally chosen by the Democratic 
party’s greats — Wilson, Roose- 
velt and Truman. 


Much of this tour was spent in 
economically depressed areas and 
Kennedy said that these growing 
islands of poverty “in the midst of 
a rich, abundant America” were 
a major national «problem. 

Nixon, he noted, has also traveled 
these areas. The difference between 
them, Kennedy said, is that he sees 
the suffering and want of families 
struggling for the bare essentials of 
a decent life and Nixon sees the 


(Continued on Page 5) 


meet their needs of wages, job se- 
curity and working conditions. . 
“The AFL-CIO will extend all 
possible assistance to the unions 
involved and their striking mem- 
bers in their struggle to win a 
.fair and reasonable settlement,” 


| Meany said after the meeting, 


Pres. 
both sides of the Mason-Dixon 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Nixon Woos 
Liberals, 


Dixiecrats 


By Gene Zack 


En route with Nixon — Vice 
Nixon, campaigning on 


Line, has almost abandoned the 


Repubjican Party label in a bid 
for conservative backing in the 


South and liberal support in the 


North. 


Stepping up the tempo of his 
presidential bid, Nixon sought to 
formalize and cement the GOP- 
Dixiecrat coalition in appearances 
in southern states while still bidding 
openly for liberal support in indus- 
trial and urban areas in New York 
and New Jersey. 

The Vice President, speaking at 
an early morning breakfast in New 
York City, provided a clue as to 
his possible reasons when he gave 
several thousand New York “Inde- 
pendents for Nixon-Lodge” this 
formula for victory in November: 

“In order to win,” Nixon de- 
. (Continued on Page 12) 


AFL-CIO Pledges Full Support 
To Unions Forced into GE Strike 


The full“support of’ the AFL-CIO was swung solidly behind «striking employes of the General 
Electric Co. by Pres. George Meany after a meeting with representatives of unions having collective 
bargaining relationships with the firm. ‘ Beis 

More than 70,000 members of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers and 1,450 members 
of the Technical Engineers were forced to the picket lines by the company’s adamant refusal to 


which was held in Washington. 
“The strike can and should be 
settled promptly in the public in- 
terest as well as in the interest of 
both parties. 
“The way to a settlement is 


clear—good faith bargaining by] 


GE with the striking unions. 

“I appeal for such good faith 
bargaining.” — 

The strike was called after three 
months of bargaining during which 
both unions sought new agreements,. 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Vaurbook Ads 


By GOP Raise & 


Legal Fi uror 


(Continued from. Page 1 


Federal corrupt practice laws| 


forbid “corporation or union con- 
tributions or expenditures. in con- 
nection with” any federal election. 


Carl L. Shipley, chaitman of -the| @ 


District of Columbia Republican 
State Committee, hotly defended 
the solicitations from corporations 
as “one method’ of matching unién 
publications” and COPE activities 
but admits he is. considering ae: 
ping the project. 

“I haven't thought- it throug? 
he said. “I may take it to the Dept. 
of Justice or a Senate committee 
and throw the whole: thing—labor 
union newspapers, convention pro- 
grams and _ everything—in , their 
laps.” 

Shipley. insisted that the corrupt 
practice laws contain a_ specific 
exemption for corporation financing 
of state political committees such 
as his. 


Democratic Reaction 


W. John Kenney, chairman of 
the D.C. Democratic State Com- 
mittee, nevertheless promised to re- 
port the “yearbook” project to 
Democratic National Committee 
Chairman Henry M. Jackson, and 
said that corporations would be 
“well advised” not to purchase year- 
book advertising because of corrupt 
Practices Testrictions on political 
expenditures of corporation funds. 

Thomas E. Harris, associate 
general counsel of the AFL-CIO, 
challenged the view that corpora- 
tion “advertising” purchases in Ship- 
ley’s “yearbook” were automatically 
exempt under the law. One issue 
might be how and to whom any 
funds gathered were passed along 
to “help” in the Nixon campaign, 
he said. 

Shipley said that his District of 
Columbia project was “patterned” 
after a similar plan in New York. 


Asked what the committee 
planned to use the money for, 
Shipley said that the yearbook 
would be published “some time 
after January 1961.” On rais- 
ing money he said, 

“We don’t have to do it this 
way. We can get plenty of 
money otherwise; we'd rather 
not.” 


The solicitation of corporation 
funds enclosed a letter from Robert 
V. Fleming, president of the Riggs 
National Bank, the capitals’ s big- 
gest, saying: 

“Republicans and Independents, 
as well as some Democrats, are 
deeply concerned about the future 
of our country, and believe that 
Dick Nixon will provide the best 
leadership. .. If you are one, here’s 
how you can help.” 


Pitch to Corporations 

His letter pointed out that “cor- 
porations such as Ford and Gulf 
Oil are encouraging their employes 
to become active in politics,” and 
said that “corporations . . . can 
buy advertising space in political 
publications.” He adds that the 
D.C. Republican solicitation “may 
suggest another way in which com- 
panies like yours can play a more 
important part in supporting the 
cause of good government.” 

The advertising solicitation speci- 
fied that such advertising “sells 
when it reaches the RIGHT 
people,” and that the yearbook 
would “do just that.” 


Best of all, the circular anured 
the businessmen, “you can take an 
income tax exemption” on the cost 
of “placing an advertisement for 
your business” in such a yearbook, 
“even though the ad is not devoted 
to describing your products” and 
was “used to praise a political 
party.” 


‘Give Me ‘A Push’ |, - 


Policy Group Warns 
U.S. Near Recession 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Total wage and salary payments by 
private industry moved down in 
August, after increasing only slight- 
ly in July. New orders for goods 
placed with manufacturers have 
been slipping since last December, 
with significant declines in June and 
July. The backlog of manufac- 
turer’s unfilled orders has been 
falling since the end of 1959. 
“Business outlays for new plants 
and machines, which had been ris- 
ing for 21 months, are now level- 
ing off, according to government re- 
ports. With about a fifth of indus- 
try’s plants and machines already 
idle and sales pointing down—while 
present installations of new ma- 
chines are increasing industry’s 
ability to produce more goods, more 
efficiently—business is expected to 
reduce its investment outlays by 
the end of the year or early in 1961. 


“Layoffs and short work-weeks 
have been cutting the buying 
power of a large number of fam- 
ilies. If this situation continues, 
reduced family buying power 
will result in declining sales of 
consumer hard-goods and other 
expensive items in the months 
ahead.” 


The committee recalled that a 
similar “lull and weakness” of busi- 
ness activities in the first eight 
months of 1957 heralded the 1957- 
8 recession, which saw unemploy- 
ment rise to more than 5 million. 

It declared that “expected small 
increases” in federal, state and local 
spending in the months ahead “will 
not be enough to prevent a general 
decline of sales, production and 
employment,” with, business invest- 
ment headed downward and sales 
of consumer hard goods probably 
slackening off. 

“The economy is moving rapidly 
towards another recession,” the 
committee maintained. 

“A recession, under present con- 
ditions, probably will mean greater 
unemployment that at any time 
Since the depression of the 1930s. 

“The reason is that the economy 
never fully recovered from the 1954 
and 1958 recessions. Unemploy- 
ment is already considerably higher 
than it was before the recession of 
1957-1958 started. Joblessness has 
been rising from one post-recession 
period to another, ever since 1953. 

Sees More Jobless 

“Should another recession start 
from the present high level of un- 
employment, the number of jobless 
will probably rise sharply to ever 
5 million—to some 7 percent, 8 
percent or more of the labor force. 


Administration are permitting busi- 
ness activities to continue to weak- 
en, regardless of production and in- 
come losses and distress for a ris- 
ing number of unemployed.” 

The committee declared that re- 
cessions are not inevitable but are 
man-made, “the result of wrong 
policies and errors of judgment,” 
and thus can be avoided. If they 
do occur their damage can be re- 
duced, “but to avoid recessions or 
to reduce their impact, decisive 
government policies and actions are 
required,” the committee main- 
tained. 


“Only weak government ac- 
tions have been taken thus far,” 
it added. “The Federal Reserve 
Board has reduced the discount 
rate from a high 4 percent to 3 
percent, which is still high for 
a period of weakening business 
activities. Interest rates on busi- 
ness and consumer loans remain 
high. 

“The placement of government. 
contracts has been stepped up 
slightly. Some small increase of 
funds has been made available for 
road-building. In combination, 
these government measures are 
much too weak to lift sales, pro- 
duction and employment, when 
most business activities are weaken- 
ing.” 

Government Spending Needed 

The committee declared that “a 
substantial’ pickup” in the place- 
ment of government contracts is 
needed now, plus “step-up of fed- 
eral government expenditures to 
meet the need for improved public 
services” and a “further easing” of 
interest rates on loans, 

“If the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion fails to head off a recession,” 
it concluded, “it will be the job of 
the new administration to. act with 
vigor in January to provide a boost 
to sagging economic activities.” 


Pisult of a 


‘Readjusted’ Out of Jobs: Sa 


}GOP’s Anderson 
‘Explains’ Downturn 


The Eisenhower Administration has come up” with a new expla- 
nation of the economic danger signals that point to a possible 
new recession: the country is undergoing a “fundamental readjust- 


ment.” 


Robert B: Anderson told the an- 
nual meeting of the World Bank 
that the “readjustment” is the re- 
“new environment” 
brought'on by Administration poli- 
cies that have “struck down both 
the fear and the fact of inflation.” 

Anderson predicted “that the 


outlook for economic activity in 


this country is favorable both for 
the near future and for many years 
ahead.” 

He paid passing attention to 
unemployment and the low rate 
of steel production as “trouble-_ 
some,” but said overall there is 


able non-inflationary growth.” 

An Administration report issued 
a few days after Anderson’s speech 
jarred the general bullish tone. The 
Budget Bureau’s mid-year review 
showed that the $4.2 billion sur- 
plus foreseen last January by Pres. 
Eisenhower has melted to “$1.1 
billion. 

Part of the drop came from a 
failure of corporate profits to match 
the $51 billion forecast. The Ad- 
ministration has revised its predic- 
tion to $47 billion by the end of 
the fiscal year, a figure equal. to 
the record set in fiscal 1959. 

The Administration’s report 
indicated a heavy reliance on a 
sharp upturn in business jin the 
closing months of the year, but 
most economists look for no im- 
provement, or even a downturn. 

Anderson’s speech was discussed 
at length in the Administration, the 
Wall Street Journal reported, by 


eral Reserve Board and the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

It contrasted sharply with the 
CEA’s monthly “Economic _Indica- 
tors” report for September which 
revealed a number of danger sig- 
nals, confirming to some extent 
analyses that the economy is head- 
ing downward and the possibility 
of a recession is growing stronger. 

The CEA indicators showed a 
trend to shorter workweeks, a drop 
in overtime hours, continuing high 
unemployment, a lag in personal 
income growth and a drop in in- 
dustrial production. 

Personal income in August 
reached a new high rate of 
$407.6 billion, but there would 
have been no increase except for 
the one-shot effect of a federal 
pay increase opposed by the Ad- 
ministration and passed over the 
President’s veto. 

Despite the rise in employment 
to new records in August, the sea- 
sonally adjusted unemployment rate 
rose from 5.4 to 5.9 percent of the 
labor force. 

Instead of rising in August as 
it generally does, the average fac- 
tory workweek slipped from 39.8 
hours to 39.7 hours with a re- 


sultant loss in overtime hours. 


- onset of the last two recessions 
this fall. 


ment compensation increased 
this year, a circumstance that 


any postwar September, and 


“Despite these threatening devel- 
opments, Pres. Eisenhower and his 


Rise in Jobless Claims 
Points to 3rd Recession 


An important economic indicator that has pointed to the 
The Labor Dept. reports that initial claims for unemplof- 


in the postwar period in 1953 and 1957, 
The figures show also that the actual number of new job- |. 
less claims in September is the largest number on record for 


claims during recession periods, 
The June to September increases in 1953 and 1957 came 
just prior to the onset of the 1954 and 1958 recessions. 


is moving in the same direction 


between June and September 
has occured only twice before 


is higher than the number of 


on tap a “long period of sustain- | - 


the President, the head of the Fed-" 


i} 


we 


In an obvious attempt to quiet recession jitters, Treasury Sec. 


Kennedy Says Govt. 
‘Admits Stagnation’ 

Indianapolis—The Admin- 
istration’s revised estimates on: | 
the federal budget for fiscal 
1961 are ‘an “official admis- 
sion of the current state’ of 
stagnation in our economy,” 
Sen. John F, Kennedy 
charged here. 

The $2 billion the Budget 
Bureau now admits the gov- 
ernment will fall short in 
revenue reflects a failure of | 
business to operate as pre- 
dicted, the Democratic pres- 
idential nominee pointed out. 
This amount of money “would 
have financed the Democratic 
housing, depressed area and 
federal aid to education” 
programs. 


Meany Raps 
Dominican 


Sugar Deal 


The decision of the Agriculture 
Dept. to allocate the purchase of 
321,857 tons of sugar to the Do- 
minican Republic is a “flagrant 
contradiction” of the action of the 
American foreign ministers at their 
San Jose, Costa Rica, meeting, 


advised Pres. Eisenhower. 


The AFL-CIO is “shocked” by 
the decision, which was made to 
offset a gut of 700,000 tons from 
the Cuban sugar quota, Meany 
said, 

Meany noted that the San Jose 
meeting condemned the Dominican 
Republic, ordered the breaking of 
diplomatic relations and recom- 
mended economic sanctions. 


“This action was taken with 
the favorable vote of the U.S. 
delegation,” he pointed out. “This 
fact alone constitutes a moral 
commitment to at least not in- 
crease economic help to the Do- 
minican Republic leadership. 


“The AFL-CIO fully under- 
stands and sympathizes with the 
protests voiced in Latin American 
trade unions and democratic circles 
against this action on the part of 
the U.S. government. We therefore 
urge prompt reconsideration so that 
no additional purchase of sugar 


authorized as long as the Domini- 
can Republic is not readmitted as a 
full-fledged member of the Amer- 
ican family of nations.” 


Mississippi Labor 
Supports Kennedy 


Jackson, Miss.—A special con- 
vention of the State Labor Council, 


.|meeting on a day when Vice Pres. 


Nixon was here for a campaign 
speech, voted unanimously to af- 
firm the AFL-CIO endorsement of 
the Kennedy-Johnson slate and to 
“work unreservedly” for its elec- 
tion. 

The board said the people of 
Mississippi have for several weeks 
been “subjected to a deliberate 
campaign of misrepresentation and 
confusion designed to camouflage 
the real issues in this election.” 
Those responsible for the campaign, 
it said, include the governor of 
Mississippi, “other would-be dema- 
gogues,” and many newspapers of 


the state, 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has 


from the Dominican Republic be . 
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Until Last Fired Is Rehired: 


San Francisco Unions Vote 
To. Continue Sears Boycott 


San Francisco—Until the last fired employe is rehired and made whole, and until Sears Roebuck 
& Co. meets the conditions laid down by the AFL-CIO Executive Council, the labor movement here 
has pledged itself to continue its boycott against the nation’s largest general store. 

This decision came from a special meeting of more than 300 local unionists and has been un- 


animously reaffirmed by the San Francisco Labor Council. 


The action followed on the heels 


of Sears Roebuck’s re-hiring of a 

majority of the 262 union mem- 

bers fired last May for respecting 

a Machinists’ picket line. 

_ When Machinists Lodge 1327 
reached an agreement on its con- 
tract with the firm, Labor Coun- 
cil Sec. George W. Johns de- 
clared that the council’s plans 
would not be changed and that 
it would continue the boycott. 

To back up the council’s pledge, 

Johns said “a hard core of unions, 

convinced of the necessity for con- 

tinuing this fight,” had committed 

itself to maintaining indefinitely a 


minimum boycott line at the two 
centcent of the 2.1 million workers 
San Francisco stores, 

And to supplement the “hard 
core” line, the labor council is 
calling on each local uniom to 
pledge voluntary help with a min- 
imum of at least four picket hours 
per week. 


Council Approves Statement 

A statement approved by the 
labor council denounced the com- 
pany for the manner in which it 
recalled the fired employes. 

“In the very act of recalling 
these employes, the company com- 


Labor Support Pledged 


To Striking 


(Continued from Page 1) 
The IUE walked out at more than 
50 GE plants in all parts of the 
country. 

The AFTE struck at Lynn, Mass., 
where the company terminated its 
contract, and at Philadelphia. Its 
members also are observing IUE 
picket lines at six other locations. 

Despite company claims, all 
but a handful of TUE members 
joined in the strike. 

“This is a strike which we in the 
union did not Want,’ IUE said in 


an advertisement in the New York. 


Times. 

“This is a strike we in the union 
did not need. This is a strike 
which we in the union tried, in ev- 
ery honorable way we knew, to 
avoid. This is a strike which can 
be easily settled. 

“This is a strike which the com- 
pany apparently felt it needed to 
convince it of the complete unac- 
ceptability of its meagre proposal.” 

NMU Votes Backing 

The Washington meeting was set 
as the convention of the Maritime 
Union, meeting in New York, voted 
solid support for the IUE strikers 
after hearing the issues discussed by 
IUE Pres. James B. Carey, who 
had led the union’s negotiators dur- 
ing the long and fruitless nego- 
tiating sessions. 

Only hours before, a move by a 
three-man panel of the Federal Me- 
diation & Conciliation Service to 
head the parties toward a settlement 
had failed. Carey described the 
session as “fruitless.” John A. 
Burke, head of the panel, reported 
“no appreciable progress” and “no 
change in position.” Another meet- 
ing was set for Oct. 7. 

The principal issues in the bar- 
gaining impasse are wages and job 
security. 

The union is asking a two-year 
contract with a wage increase of 
3.5 percent each year; continuation 
of the cost-of-living escalator clause 
which has been in the contract since 
1955; a supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits plan similar to those 
that have become standard practice 
in other basic industries; seniority 
protection in transfers, upgrading 
and training for new job tech- 
niques, with the right to arbitrate 
disputes, and improved vacation 
and insurance provisions. 

The company’s basic offer was a 
three-year contract wtih a wage 
increase of 3 percent immediately 
and another of 4 percent on Apr. 
2, 1962, or an average of 2.3 per- 
cent a year; a job retraining pro- 
gram completely under company 
direction for those whose employ- 
Ment is wiped out because of layoffs 
or plant closings; improvements in 


GE Unions 


pension and insurance plans which 
the union has called inadequate, 
and discontinuance of the escalator 
clause, which now accounts for 10 
cents an hour in each employe’s 
wage. 

- GE also offered variations on its 
basic offer which juggled but did 
not increase wages or materially 
improve other conditions. 

The company’s efforts after the 
strike started to create the im- 
pression that all unions with 
which it bargains have settled 
except the TUE were branded 
“outrageous” by Nicholas Zonar- 
ich, organizational director of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
following a meeting of the de- 
partment’s Westinghouse - GE 
Conference Board. 

A rundown showed, he said, that 
only eight of some 80 non-IUE 
bargaining units, representing 7,649 
of the 100,000 workers for whom 
conference members bargain, have 
agreed on new contracts. 


The settlements involved locals 
of the UAW and the Machinists, 
and in each case the basic offer was 
fattened by additional concessions 
on wages or fringe benefits, Zona- 
rich said. 


Many locals of other unions have 
rejected the company offer and 
‘taken strike votes, he continued. 
Picket lines are being observed by 
members of the IBEW, IAM and 
Technical Engineers where separate 
bargaining units exist within struck 
plants. In Louisville, Ky., the un- 
affiliated Kentucky Skilled Craft 
Guild, which only a few months 
ago was raiding IUE Local 761, is 
observing the picket line and co- 
operating with the strikers. 


The IUD meeting called the GE 
offer a “takeaway program,” de- 
spite what might be in any local 
offer. Zonarich declared: 


“The company is up to its usual 
tricks and, as usual, is attempting 
to split the workers. It is strange 
that this huge corporation can sud- 
denly afford to make concessions 
to some workers but not to others. 
GE’s game is transparent. It is 
seeking to undertake a punitive 
campaign against IUE and others 
with the objective of restoring com- 
pany unionism in its own plants 
and throughout America. 

“Just as the attack upon the 
Steelworkers was frustrated this 
year, so will this new anti-labor 
attack be repulsed.” 

Some disorder was reported at a 
few plants where scabs ‘sought to 
breach picket lines. But at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., deputies who outnum- 
bered strikebreakers started fighting 
among themselves and had to be 
disarmed by local police, 


mitted new transgressions against 
decency and morality,” it declared. 

The statement charged the com- 
pany with renewed disregard of its 
union contracts, downgrading of 
workers, suspension: of employes’ 
rights, “and other actions demon- 
strating the Shefferman technique 
is far from forgotten.” It went on: 

“The long record of anti- 
unionism on the part of the com- 
pany ... together with its con- 
tinuing irresponsible and immoral 
actions (in San Francisco), make 
it obvious that the fight is far 
from won . .. We now enter a 
new phase of the boycott, with 
the full recognition that what is 
involved is a continuing boycott 
against this immoral organization 
directed toward the goals that 
are now the national policy of 
the AFL-CIO.” 

The council referred to the Au- 
gust statement of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council calling for a 
boycott until the company ends its 
interference with employes’ right to 
self-organization and demonstrates 
“good-faith acceptance of union 
security clauses in its contracts.” 

With the Machinists back at 
work, current figures indicate that 
some 40 fired employes—mem- 
bers of the Retail Clerks and the 
Teamsters—have not yet been re- 
called. Contract violations involv- 
ing the fired clerks are in the pro- 
cess of arbitration, but the com- 
pany’s attorney made it plain 
throughout the hearings that the 
company would not hesitate to 
take any unfavorable decision into 
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Hugh Haynie, Louisville Courier-Journal 


Rail Clerks End Braniff 
Strike with Pay Hikes 


Wage increases up to $80 a month were won for more than 2,400 
members of the Railway Clerks after a 10-day strike against Braniff 


Intl. Airways. 
The settlement was reached in 


negotiations at Dallas, Tex., the 


company’s headquarters, with the aid of the National Mediation 


Board. Agreement came -soon 
after an emergency meeting of the 
Association of Air*Transport Un- 
ions had been called for Washing- 
ton by Chairman A. J. Hayes, pres- 
ident of the Machinists. 


court for review. 


Vice Pres. C. L. Dennis of the 


Agency Shop in RTW 
State Before NLRB 


The National Labor Relations Board has scheduled oral argu- 
ment to consider whether a company can be required to bargain 
on the issue of an “agency-shop” contract in a state which bans the 


union shop. 


The test case, to be heard Oct. 
involves a charge by the Auto 
Workers that General Motors Corp. 
has illegally refused to bargain on 
the union’s demand for an agency- 


Keep Bible Week, 
Meany Urges Labor 


Participation of union members 
in the 20th annual National Bible 
Week, which will be observed Oct. 
17 to 23, has been urged by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, who is 
an honorary vice-chairman of the 
observance, 

“All of us at all times need 
spiritual guidance and assistance,” 
he said. “This is especially true 
in these days when so many im- 
portant decisions must be made for 
peace with justice in the world; for 
solution of civil rights, housing, 
education, social security, industrial 
and other problems here at home; 
for happiness within our families, 
and harmonious relations with our 
brothers. 

“The Book of Books can pro- 
vide the answers to our problems 
as individuals, as groups and as 
nations.” " 


National Bible Week is sponsored 
by the interfaith Laymen’s National 
Committee, Inc. The theme for 
the week is “The Bible—Strength 
of Our Nation.” Chairman of the 
observance is Edward C. Werle, 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


27 by the full five-member board, 


shop agreement covering GM plants 
in Indiana. 

While Indiana has a so-called 
“right-to-work” law, state courts 
have upheld the legality of agency- 
shop contracts under which em- 
ployes who do not join a union pay 
a service fee normally equal to 
union dues. The fee is considered 
compensation for the union’s col- 
lective bargaining role on behalf of 
all workers in the bargaining unit. 

NLRB General Counsel Stuart 
Rothman, supporting the UAW de- 
mand that General Motors be re- 
quired to bargain on the issue, has 
taken the position that: 


@ Congress contemplated that 
agency-shop agreements be legal in 
all states as a solution to the free- 
rider problem. 


@ The NLRB in the past, both 
under the Wagner Act and the 
Taft-Hartley Act, has upheld agen- 
cy-shop provisions, although no 
case involving a “right-to-work” 
state has previously come before 
the board. 


Unions Refuse Pay 


Loan to Railroad 


Rail unions have politely but 
firmly turned down the request of 
the New Haven line that the rail- 
road’s 12,000 employes “loan” the 
company 10 percent of their pay 


for the next six months, 


Railway Clerks, who led the 
brotherhood negotiators, and 
Chairman ‘C. E. Robinson of the — 
union’s Braniff system organiza- 
tion, said that under the agree- 
ment 82 percent of all employes 
will get increases totalling $70 a 
month over three years, and 10 
percent will get $80, 

The first group will receive $20 
monthly retroactive to Jan. 1; $5 
retroactive to Aug. 1; $25 on Jan. 
1, 1961, and $20 on Jan. 1, 1962. 
The second group will receive $20 
retroactive to Jan. 1; $10 retro- . 
active to Aug. 1; $30 on Jan. 1, 
1961, and $20 on Jan. 1, 1962. 

Skycaps will get 45 cents an hour 
in pay boosts over the life of the 
contract, with other employes av- 
eraging 41 cents. The settlement 
provided that all strikers be put 
back to work within 15 days; most 
of them were scheduled to return 
on the two days following the agree- 
ment. 

Affected by the strike were the 
air line’s cargo and ticket services 
and clerical staff. The walkout 
was felt in some 50 cities, mostly in 
Texas and the Midwest, but extend- 
ing also into Florida and New 
York and to South America. 


Pledges of Support 
Pledges of support were re- 
ceived from other unions. Pres, 
Joseph A. Beirne of the Communi- 
cations Workers and Pres. Michael 
J. Quill of the Transport Workers 
urged Braniff employes represented 
by their unions to respect the picket 
lines, as have the unaffiliated Team- — 
sters. Backing also is being sought. 
from unions in South American 

countries served by Braniff. 


Expected to attend the meet- 
ing of the Association of Air 
Transport Unions were repre- 
sentatives of the Railway Clerks, 
IAM, Air Line Pilots, Transport 
Workers, Air Line Dispatchers, 
Flight Engineers and Auto Work- 
ers. 

The association was set up in 
broad outline during the AFL-CIO . 
convention in San Francisco in Sep- 
tember 1959 and was formally ore 
ganized during the following winter. © 
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’ and Joseph Cambiano, 
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Boards of 2 


Food Unions 


The executive boards of the Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen and 
the Packinghouse Workers have en- 
dorsed Sen. John F. Kennedy for 
President. 

In announcing the decision the 
UPWA board took at a meeting in 
Chicago, Pres. Ralph Helstein said 
the Democratic platform on which 
Kennedy and his running mate, 
Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson, are cam- 
paigning presents a “legislative in- 
tention closely aligned with the re- 
peatedly expressed national objec- 
tives of our union.” 

While Vice Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon and the Republicans are 
“making gestures toward human- 
izing their official doctrine,” Hel- 
stein said, nevertheless they “re- 
main the loyal representatives” of 
the business community. If the 
powers of the presidency are given 
to Kennedy, “the frustrating con- 
gressional roadblocks which have 
prevented the passage of needed so- 
cial legislation for many years could 
be bulldozed aside and new sources 
of power tapped to move creaky 
congresional machinery,” he added. 

“The consequences of a Nixon 
victory,” he warned, “would be 
seized on by employers every- 
where as the signal for ruthless 
attacks upon our unions and on 
the working conditions which we 
have labored so hard and so. 
long to achieve.” 

The Meat Cutters board, meeting 
in Philadelphia, unanimously called 
on the union’s 375 members in 450 
locals to support Kennedy actively. 

The board based its approval on 
a study of “the comparative records 
of and the comparative expectation 
for action by the two presidential 
candidates,” and on an analysis of 
the party platforms on which they 
are. running. 

In addition the union’s leader- 
ship urged locals, joint councils 


and state branches to support can-| 


didates for congressional, state and 
local offices who are endorsed by 
COPE in their respective areas. It 
also called for contributions of at 
least $1 per member to COPE, 


Canadian SIU 
Locked Out of 
100 Vessels 


Montreal—A management asso- 
ciation has locked out seamen on 
100 Canadian Great Lakes ships 
after the Seafarers struck one of 
the five member companies of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association. 

SIU Canadian headquarters, de- 
claring that the limited strike was 
decided upon so as not to endanger 
the Canadian economy at a time 
when the big fall movement of 
grain is getting under way, sharply 
criticized the management group 
for halting shipping. 

The strike was called against 
the 36 ships of N.M. Paterson & 
Sons, Ltd. Contracts signed with 
association firms normally set the 
pattern for some 14,000 Cana- 
dian SIU members. 

A key issue in the dispute is the 
union’s demand for a'40-hour week. 
The employers’ association has in- 
sisted that seamen take a pay cut 
as the price of a reduction in hours. 
The union said the company pro- 
posal would mean a $20 a week 
reduction for deckhands. 


CORRECTION 

Two members of the Carpenters’ 
executive board shown with Sen. 
John F. Kennedy in a picture used 
on Page 16 of the Oct. 1 issue of 
the AFL-CIO News were incor- 
rectly identified. Pictured were 
Lyle J. Hiller, left, and Henry W. 
Chandler, center. The Wide World 
photo agency caption accompany- 
ing the photograph erroneously 
identified them as Harry Schwarzer 


right: 


are at work, registrations for the 
all-time high records. 


REGISTRATION POSTER is ready for bulletin board of union 
hall across street from General Motors Fleetwood plant after man- 
agement rejected posters on company bulletin board. 
Local Pres. Joseph W. Gilmore, Jesse Wilson, —— to 
Wayne County AFL-CIO Council. 


NewRegistrations May 
Produce Record Vote 


Unofficial preliminary reports indicate that in every area where 
labor-sponsored Citizens’ Non-Partisan Registration Committees 


The cooperation of local committees with other non-partisan 


Left to 


November elections are reaching 


new record vote when the people 
go to the polls on Nov. 8. 

The committees were set up by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council at 
its August meeting in Chicago and 
are financed by a contribution of 5 
cents per member from affiliates. 

Their activities haye been con- 
centrated in areas of large popula- 
tion in California, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin. Local com- 
mittees have been set up in scores 
of communities under the over-all 
direction of Carl McPeak, who 
was appointed to direct the drive 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 

Reports indicate that labor’s 
campaign may account for about 
50 percent of new registrations in 
some sections. 


California Achievement 
In California, outstanding work 
was done by the Community Serv- 
ice Organization, Inc., an associa- 
tion devoted to helping Americans 
of Spanish descent take their place 
in political life. With the aid of 
financing from the Citizens’ Non- 
Partisan Registration Committee, 
this 14-year-old group was able to 
place both full-time and part-time 
registrars in the field who registered 
138,717 new voters between Aug. 
1 and Sept. 15—most of them in 
Southern California and the Cen- 
tral Valley. Mrs. Erma Flores of 
San Mateo personally enrolled 

more than 2,300 new voters. 
Indications are that statewide, 
registration will show an increase 
of 1 million over 1958. A _ pre- 
liminary report covering five coun- 
ties where the committee has been 
active indicates a 616,000 jump— 
Los Angeles County with a 460,- 
000 increase; Alameda County, 
54,000; San Francisco County, 
36,000; San Mateo County, 32,000; 

Santa Clara County, 44,000. 


In Philadelphia a coordinated 
registration drive added 177,000 
new voters to the rolls. Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth (D) lauded 
the role of the local AFL-CIO 
committee as “a major factor” 
in attaining this goal and urged 
it to continue “just as energetic- 
ally in urging registered voters to 
vote Nov. 8.” The local drive 
was led by Edward F. Toohey, 
director of Labor’s League for 
Political Education, and Pres. 
Joseph Kelley of the Philadel- 


phia Industrial Union Council, 


registration groups thus portends a® 


At the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, 74,866 new registrations 
were.recorded. This resulted in 
about 50,000 more than the Jan. 1 
total of 862,397 registered. 

In St. Louis County, Mo., reg- 
istration jumped to an all-time 
high of 338,500 with the help of 
a total of 85,077 voters recorded 
on Sept. 16, a day when the Citi- 
zens’ Non-Partisan Registration 
Committee had 407 people at 
work. 


Local labor committees also 
played major roles in helping set 
new records in Ohio’s three largest 
communities. 
Sharp Rise in Ohio 

In Cuyahoga County (Cleve- 
land) there were 839,632 regis- 
tered, or 50,000 more than two 
years ago; in Hamilton County 
(Cincinnati), the figure was 452,- 
926, compared to 397,889 in 1958; 
and in Franklin County (Colum- 
bus), it was 318,873 compared to 
281,287 two years ago. 

It is expected that 4 million votes 
will be cast in Ohio on Nov. 8. 
The total was 3.7 million in both 
1952 and 1956. 

The labor-sparked drive in In- 
diana enabled Pres. Edward T. 
Windham of the Indianapolis Cen- 
tral Labor Council to persuade the 
bipartisan Marion County Election 
Board to expand registration facili- 
ties because of jams during the 
evening sessions of roving registra- 
tion boards. 

In addition, the Indiana Republi- 
can State Committee blurted out 
that it “stands in amazement and 
shock” at the use of union money 
to finance voter registration, which 
it claimed in a resolution was con- 
fined to voters favoring Democratic 
candidates. 

“It seems strange,” rejoined Pres. 
Dallas Sells of the Indiana AFL- 
CIO, “that the press and the Re- 
publican State Committee com- 
mend the Jaycees and other civic 
groups for their programs on regis- 
tration, but condemns labor. We 
in the Indiana AFL-CIO refuse to 
become second-class citizens.” 

In eight Maryland areas includ- 
ing Baltimore City, thanks at least 
in part to organized labor, new 
registrations jumped 138,717 since 
Jan. 1, an increase of 13.6 percent: 

In*New Jersey, some 250,000 
new registrations were obtained to 
send the 1959 total of 2.7 million 
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F ence-Sitting Farin 
|\Vote to Swing lowa 


Des Moines—“The guy sitting on the farm swings the election,” 
| commented Eddress (Soapy) Owens, a strapping Auto Worker who 
‘| gets around his native Iowa as Democratic state registration cmains 

man. 


And, it appears from a quick survey of farmers and observers 
in this corn state, that many farm-9— 


:| farm. 
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ers are sitting on the fence on the 


Farmers are increasingly upset 
ovem the cost-price squeeze but, 
observers agree, there are other 
factors that bother them. 

Donald Murphy, respected re- 
search director for Wallace’s 
Farmer, told the AFL-CIO News 
that “all the evidence we have 
been able to get is that Nixon 
gains in a period of foreign pol- 
icy stress. Kennedy gains when 
they (farmers) begin thinking 
about farm prices.” 

It is conceded by labor observers 
that Sen. John F. Kennedy, the 
Democratic contender, would need 
a farmer protest vote to capture 
this state’s 10 electoral votes. 

Gov. Herschel C. Loveless (D), a 
popular figure commanding bipar- 
tisan support, is a heavy favorite to 
win the Senate seat vacated by 
retiring Republican Sen. Thomas 
Martin. Loveless is running against 
State Sen. Jack Miller (R). 

The gubernatorial race has stir- 
red little surface interest and a close 
contest is seen between Edward J. 
(Nick) McManus (D) and_ Nor- 
man A, Erbe (R). 


Conservative Town Vote 


The backbone of Republican 
strength in this strongly Methodist 
state is in the small towns, those 
with populations ranging between 
2,500 and-10,000 Observers say 
the city vote splits about evenly 
between the two parties, leaving 
the farm minority with the balance 
of power. 


Omaha, Neb.—A _ determined 


days ran up 745 registrations. 
Even with such results, union 


Murphy points out that Love- 
less won in 1958 when he gained 
55 percent of the farm vote and 
58 percent of the city vote while 
getting but 47.5 percent in the 
small towns. In the special elec- 
tion in 1959 in the 4th Congres- 
sional district in south central 
Iowa, the Republican candidate 
recaptured the seat which a 
Democrat had won for the first 
time in 1958 when the GOP got 
59 percent from the towns and 
but 47.7 percent from the farm- 
ers. 
Ray Mills, president of the Iowa 


AFL-CIO, and Owens saw improve- 


ment ahead because of organized 
labor’s registration drives in Iowa’s 
growing cities, but said that the 
state’s GOP tradition was strong. 
If most farmers seem to be 
indulging in the luxury of inde- 
cision until time forces a choice 
between economic self-interest 
and a deeply-ingrained attitude, 
farmer Harold Simon has made 
up his mind. Clad in overalls 
and bronzed by the Iowa sun, 
Simon sat in his Ford truck off 
Main Street in Anita in south- 
western Iowa and talked freely. 


“I consider myself a Republican,” 
he said, but he planned to-vote the 
Democratic ticket. “Cattle prices 
are down. Hog prices are not up 
where they should be,” he added, 


He complained, too, that reduced. 


income has put new tractors out of 
reach. 


Labor Drive Steps Up 
Nebraska Registration 


union leadership rolled mobile - 
registration units into meat-packing plant areas here and in a few 


observers recognize they face a 


hard battle in their drive to help elect Robert Conrad (D) and 


iS 


unseat Sen. Carl T. Curtis (R). 

For the governorship, the 
Democrats are rated as having a 
good chance of winning with 
lawyer Frank B. Morrison over 
a John Cooper (R), advertised 
‘as a lawmaker-businessman-farm- 
er. 


Observers report that Curtis has 
the advantage of a well-financed, 
well-organized Republican organ- 
ization in the vast “outside” areas. 

The organization is said to have 
been priming for this campaign in 
the two years since Democrat 
Ralph Brooks in 1958 pulled an 
upset by winning the govesnor’s 
chair by four-tenths of 1 percent 
of the vote. Brooks had entered 
the Senate race against Curtis but 
died of a heart attack Sept. 9, 
just before the deadline for with- 
drawal. Conrad, his aide, was 
nominated by the state committee. 


Labor probably is better or- 
ganized than ever before for get- 
ting out a large vote in Nebraska 
this year. 


Pres. Richard W. Nisley ‘of the 
Nebraska AFL-CIO, Larry Glynn, 
year-round state COPE director, 
and Nels Petersen, state secretary- 
treasurer, planned registration work 
up to the last minute Oct. 28 and 
29 deadlines. 


The railway unions, strong and 
distributed throughout the “outstate” 
areas, are working “100 percent.” 
There have been furious “feather- 


above the 3 million mark. 


= 


', they also were » hampered by pas- 
sage of the Landrum-Griffin Act. 
In Nisley’s view, the Democratic 
presidential ticket headed by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy is a strong one. 
It “could be the difference this 
year,” he said. 

Glynn reported that coordi- 
nated registration drives have 
been mounted through central 
labor bodies in the eight larger 
cities “outstate.” This can be 
significant because of a legal 
quirk that favors the GOP: Reg- 
istration is required in order to 
vote in towns with population 
over 7,000, but in smaller pre- 
dominantly Republican commu- 
nities, one simply goes out and 
votes on election day. 

In Douglas County, where Oma- 
ha and the world’s largest livestock 
and meat-packing center are lo 
cated, the state has one-fourth of 
its population and unions have one- 

half of their state membership. 

Petersen, in describing how the 
mobile registration units taken into 
the Armour, Swift, Wilson and 
Cudahy plant areas boosted regis 
tration 10 percent, made cleat 
there remained many unregistered 
workers and they would all be 
reached, 

Another union representative told 
how, when the Lincoln Chamber of 
Commerce had registrars deputized 
to sit in banks, the union responded 
by having registrars placed in fie 


bedding” attacks on rail unions and 


stations throughout Lincoln, 
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% fright Winger at Bay: 


|Democrat McGovern Desa! 
‘\Blood in Debate with Mundt 


Sioux Falls, S$. D.—Rep.- George McGovern (D), hammering away at the voting record of Sen. 
Karl Mundt (R), has drawn blood in what are known here as the “Big M” debates. 

A Republican worker here said Mundt had been campaigning for his third term like a gentle- 
man but got “angry” up in Huron. 

The Associated Press report of the debate, sponsored by the League of Women Voters and held 


ww BA 


S 


{ * 
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pefore an estimated 1,400 people,®- 
showed that McGovern accused 
‘Mundt of posing as a friend “but 
more often than not voting against 
the people.” He cited pre-World 
War II preparedness and rural 
electrification. 


Mundt on Defensive 


According to the report, Mundt 
was on the defensive in much of 


the debate, but, angrily denied 
charges of isolationism and hostility 
to the REA. c 

Mundt’s voting record is gen- 
erally that of a rightwing Repub- 
lican. He is listed by AFL-CIO 
COPE as havihg, from the stand- 
point of labor, seven “right” votes 
and 37 “wrong” across his Senate 
career. The “wrong” votes in- 


Kansas Labor Seeks 
Votes at Every Door 


Topeka—“Knock on every door.” 

This, according to Exec. Sec. -Treas. Floyd Black of the Kansas 
AFL-CIO, is organized labor’s approach in a systematic registra- 
tion and get-out-the-vote drive reaching into working class wards 


and precincts. 


Gov. George Docking (D), run-% 


ning against Attorney-Gen. John 
Anderson (R), is bucking a strong 
anti-third term tradition. 

Frank Theis (D), a lawyer cred- 
ited with putting the Democratic 
Party “on the map” in this Re- 
publican state, is running a vigor- 
ous campaign against a previously 
unbeaten Sen. Andrew F. Schoep- 
pel (R). 

The trade unions of Kansas 
are supporting Docking and 
Theis and backing it up with an 
intensive and, to listen to the 
rank and file, an enthusiastic 
campaign. 
Schoeppel, a two-term Senate 

veteran, is one of the Republican 
Party’s extreme right wing. He is 
listed in COPE record as having 
voted 38 times against what labor 
considers the public interest and 
only three times “right.” 

The affirmative votes were on 


‘ ‘ aR 
frm supports,- foreign aid and) likely to carry the state. 


armed forces integration. The 
negatives included labor issues and 
toll calls on public power, social 
security, the natural gas and Dixon- 
Yates “giveaways,” interest rates 
and war profits, public housing and 
depressed areas. 

Jim Yount, vice president of the 
state AFL-CIO and coordinator of 
the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion (COPE), said labor’s non- 
partisan campaign would help pro- 
duce “the greatest registration in 
the history of the state.” 

Mrs. Jean O’Gorman, a pretty 
and vivacious young telephone 
worker on whom no one is likely 
to slam a door, described a recent 
evening’s polling activity in eastern 
Kansas. 


Husband and Wife Team 


Visiting 108 homes, _ pollers 
counted 110 Democrats and 50 Re- 
publicans, with 50 of the Demo- 
crats unregistered. 

Mrs. O’Gorman, who has taken 
60 days leave from her job as serv- 
ice representative with Southwest- 
ern Bell, is a member of Communi- 
Cations’ Workers’ Local 6327 in 
Kansas City, Mo. and serves as 
COPE’s Women’s Activities Direc- 
tor for Johnson County. 

Robert P. O’Gorman, her hus- 
band, is an electrician at Jensen 
Salsbery Laboratories and a mem- 
ber of the Packinghouse Workers. 
He said that when he and _ his 
Wife found no Democratic organi- 
tation in their precinct, “we just 
took hold and organized it.” Both 
Row are precinct committeemen. 

If there are political surprises 
in Kansas, they will come out of 
the hard, unsung work of people 
like the O’Gormans in the con- 
‘ext of a changing state economy. 

Kansas, long known as a wheat 
and corn state, has been undergo- 
ing rapid industrialization. In a 
uly report, Gov. Docking noted 


that manufacturing payrolls for the 
seventh straight year had made the 
largest single contribution to per- 
sonal income in Kansas. 

Union membership reflects 
the industrial growth. In 1939, 
there were only 39,000 -union 
members in Kansas; by 1953, 
there were 131,000, according to 
a 1957 study by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 
The non-agricultural work force 
now totals 550,000. 

Political factors in Kansas in- 
clude declining farm income in the 
western wheat regions and unem- 
ployment, with some 35,000 job- 
less in June representing 4.2 per- 
cent of the workforce compared to 
3.0 percent a year earlier. Air- 
craft cutbacks in Wichita and a 
construction slump are behind the 
job drop. 

Observers agree that Vice Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon at present seems 


While the Nixon-Kennedy con- 
test is receiving more prominence 
in the press, the state rivalries seem 
to be generating more popular ex- 
citement. 

Black, in a comment supported 
by other observers, said Docking 
is “just a little bit ahead right 
now” and that “from here on in, 
Theis is going to pick up.” 

Docking, whose slogan is “fiscal 
sanity,” was described by a con- 
servative observer as “tighter than 
bark on a tree when it comes to 
spending his own money and the 
public’s money.” - 

Docking captured 56.5 percent 


the first Democrat ever to win a 
second term. No one has ever won 
a third term. 

Docking’s popular appeal is said 
to have increased greatly on such 
issues as favoring a reduced sales 


derprivileged, but he may have an- 
tagonized such groups as the doc- 
tors, motor carriers, publishers and 
some party politicians. Docking 
also backed the Forand bill. 
Docking told the AFL-CIO 

News he favored reducing the 

sales tax because “it hits the 

people who can least afford to 
pay” and change the state in- 
come tax because he would 

“much rather tax the people who 

can afford to pay.” 

He said he had opposed the so- 
called “right-to-work” amendment 
which was passed in 1958. “Right- 
to-workers” are suspected of un- 
happiness because he has not 
sought laws to put the constitu- 
tional amendment into effect. 

Political observers saw Theis’ 
chances lying in his capacity for 
hard campaigning, his work in 
building up the state Democratic 


organization and his ability as a 
“coiner of phrases.” 


7 on hey. ‘i 


of the vote in 1958 in becoming 


tax and medical care for the un-|_ 


cluded key votes on social security, 
public housing, interest rates, public 
power and labor issues. 

As a member of the now de- 
funct McClellan special Senate. 
committee, Mundt worked close- 
ly with Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.) and Sen. Carl T. Curtis 
(R-Neb.) to turn an investigation 
of the Auto Workers’ Kohler Co. 
strike into a prosecution of the 
UAW. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board has ruled that 
Kohler was guilty of unfair labor 
practices, 

When Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft 
Benson—whose very name turns 
farmers purple—was tied to the 
Republican Party by McGovern, 
Mundt claimed that Democratic 
presidential nominee John F. Ken- 
nedy voted for “our old friend, 
Benson” three times as often as 
Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon. 

Clifford Shrader, new president 
of the South Dakota AFL-CIO, 
said Republican -campaigners are 
telling the farmers they always have 
opposed Benson. 

Shrader has continued the seven- 
year old practice of discussing 
trade unionism and showing COPE 
films before farmer-labor confer- 
ences co-sponsored by labor and 
the Farmers Union. 


McGovern Conceded Chance 


Informed observers agree, with 
varying degrees of certainty, that 
McGovern has a good chance to 
unseat Mundt. A well-placed ob- 
server, a registered Republican who 
declined use of his name, said 
prominent Republicans plan to vote 
for McGovern because they have 
“had enough” of Mundt. 

Gov. Ralph Herseth (D) is con- 
sidered a good bet to win re-election 
over Archie Gubbrud (R), former 
speaker of the state House. Her- 
seth is said to have gained con- 
servative support, while Gubbrud is 
not considered a strong contender. 


While farmer discontent over 
_ prices may help Kennedy make 
a “good” showing, an observer 
said, South Dakota’s Republican 
tradition and predominantly Lu- 
theran make-up at present seem 
likely to give the state to Nixon. 
Various polls tended to bear this 
out. 

A statewide poll published Sept. 
28 in the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader 
showed Nixon leading Kennedy 
61 to 36 percent, with 3. percent 
undecided; Mundt edging McGov- 
ern by 50.6 to 47.4 percent (al- 
though McGovern is thought to be 
gaining) and Herseth over Gubbrud 
by 48.4 to 46.3 percent. 


Kennedy Victory Seen 


George Adams, editor-publisher 
of the Minnehaha County News at 
Hartford and a Democratic con- 
tender for county office, said he 
believes McGovern is far in front 
and that Kennedy will win the votes 
of protesting farmers, women and 
young farmers in debt. 


Shrader is coordinating. labor’s 
non-partisan registration and get- 
out-the vote drive from the new 
Labor Temple here. He explained 
that a check during the 1956 cam- 
paign showed that only one-half of 
union members were registered to 
vote. 

Henry Walser, President of the 
Sioux Falls Trades & Labor Assem- 
bly, explains he has been a Republi- 
can, but plans to vote “straight 
Democratic” for this reason: 

“As long as this Administra-— 
tion advocates anti-labor and 
anti-poor, pro-rich policies, I 
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the job done,” he added. 


as well, just like other citizens 


ports: Bnited : 
Meany. Says|\ 


__. “Wholehearted endorsement” on behalf of the 13.5 million . 
members of the AFL-CIO has again been given to the United 
Community Campaigns in anticipation of 
funds throughout the country this fall. 

“We in the labor movement believe strongly that we should 
be—and we want to be—part of the community in which we 
live and work,” AFL-CIO Pres, George Meany wrote Oliver 
G. Willits, UCC national chairman. “We want to carry our 
share of responsibility in community affairs.” 

Meany noted that the AFL-CIO, through its Community 


community chest activities “on a day-to-day, year-round basis.” 
“This continuing cooperation is necessary in order to get 


“The contributions made by union members are one of the 
chief sources of support of united giving. 
it is not only a matter of giving, but of working as volunteers 


local drives for 


officially in united fund and 


To us, however, 


of the community.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ner in Kansas, and Republicans 

conceded ahead in Nebraska. 
Shape-up of Races 

This is how the races are shaping 

up: 

Kansas—Gov. George Docking 
(D), in 1958 handily re-elected as 
the first Democrat ever to win a 
second term, is rated as better than 
an even chance to win an unpre- 
cedented third term. 

Docking, independent-minded 
and proud that “nobody ever ac- 
cused us of being dishonest,” pre- 
dicts a close contest. He has been 
outspoken against the state’s so- 
called “right-to-work” amendment 
on the books; wants the sales tax 
reduced because “it hurts the peo- 
ple who can least afford to pay” 
and favors altering the state income]; 
tax to “tax the people who can af- 
ford to pay.” 


Frank Theis, a gangling law- 
yer credited with putting the 
Democratic Party “on the map” 
as state chairman, is running an 
aggressive campaign against Sen. 
Andrew F. Schoeppel (R), whom 
he calis one of the last of the 
“stone age senators.” 


Theis is given 43 percent in a 
labor-sponsored private poll and he 
hopes he can close the gap. * 

Iowa—Gov. Herschel C. Love- 
less (D), a popular executive who 
attracts Republican support, is 
considered virtually certain to cap- 
ture the seat vacated by Sen. 
Thomas E. Martin (R). His. op- 
ponent is Jack Miller. 

The gubernatorial race between 
E. J. (“Nick”) McManus (D) and 
Norman A. Erbe (R) has not at- 
tracted great attention and figures 
to be close. 


South Dakota — Overshadowing 
even the Kennedy-Nixon contest, 
according to observers, is the sharp 
battle between Rep. George Mc- 
Govern (D) and incunibent Sen. 
Karl E. Mundt (R), who is seeking 
reelection. 


Mundt Under Fire 

McGovern, regarded as the first 
formidable challenger Mundt has 
ever faced, has been attacking 
Mundt’s voting record on rural 
electrification, public power, social 
security, foreign policy and other 
issues. The two have been joined 
in oral combat several times on 
television and have debated before 
various groups. 

The Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, 

a staunch Republican paper, pub- 
lished a statewide poll Sept. 28 
which showed Mundt leading 
McGovern, 50.6 percent to 47.4, 
with 2 percent undecided. 

Gov. Ralph Herseth (D), who 
was elected in 1958 by 7,200 votes 
out of a total of 260,000, held a 


don’t intend to go along.” 


aarrow lead in the same poll over 
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Peace Tops Prices 
As Grain Belt Issue 


Archie Gubbrud (R), 48.4 to 46.3 
percent. 

The Kennedy-Johnson ticket is 
shown in the same poll to be doing 
better in the farm areas than in the 
cities and towns, but the Democrats 
trail Nixon-Lodge by 62.8 to 37.2 
percent. 

Nebraska—Sen. Carl T. Curtis 
(R) is considered to be running 
strong “outstate,’ where the Re- 
publican State organization report- 


two years. 

Robert Conrad (D), challenging 
Curtis, could not get his campaign 
under way until October because of 
his late nomination. _ 

Gov. Ralph G. Brooks (D), the 
state’s first Democratic governor in 
18 years when elected in 1958, had 
been seeking Curtis’ seat but died 
in September. 


Conceded ‘Good Chance’ 


In the gubernatorial race, More 
rison (D) is given a “good chance” 
of beating Cooper (R). 

Organized labor has an intensive 
Nebraska non-partisan voter regis- 
tration drive under way, reaching 
to the “outstate” cities and system- 
atically covering working class 
areas of Omaha. 


The Packinghouse Workers 
took mobile city registration units 
into one area, and in a few days 
some 750 new registrations were 
recorded, with 700 of them 
Democrats. 


Donald R. Murphy, research 
editor of Wallace’s Farmer, which 
blankets Iowa, pointed out that the 
backbone of Republican voting 
strength is in towns of roughly 
2,500 to 10,000 population. 

He sees the farm ‘vote and the 
city vote as divided almost evenly 
between the parties. Pocketbook 
issues have brought city and farm 
voters closer together, as has the 
increasing jobholding in cities by 
farm people and their resulting ac- 
quaintance with unions. 


N. Y. State Gets 
$1 Wage Floor 


Albany, N. Y.—New York’s first 
statewide minimum wage—$l1 an 


ing about 700,000 workers to the 
number previously covered by in- 
dustry wage board orders. Among 


‘employes of voluntary hospitals and 
other non-profit institutions. 


be used to set higher minimum 
wages for specified industries, the 
State Dept. of Labor emphasized. 
Farm workers and domestic em- 
ployes are the major groups left 
uncovered by the new state mini- 


mum, 


edly has been building anew for 


hour—went into effect Oct. 1, add- 


those covered for the first time are. 


Wage board procedures still will 
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Warning Flags Are Flying — 


A eons REPUBLICANS’ “PEACE” issue has faded away and now 
the “prosperity”. pitch appears’ headed in the same direction. _ 
The Administration may call it a “fundamental readjustment,” 
but the President’s Council of Economic Advisers’ monthly Eco- 
nomic Indicators show a definite downturn in the nation’s economy. 
The recession warning flags are flying everywhere in the eco-_ 
nomic system. They are the same-signals that the Administration 
ignored or dismissed in 1953 and 1957, 

Unless the Administration moves to meet the threat there will 
be new misery and suffering in America and a weakening of our 
internal strength during a critical period in world affairs. 

Sen. Kennedy is on record with a program to promote economic 
growth and put the nation on a full employment, full production 
basis. Vice Pres. Nixon is still talking about how “we never had 


it so good.” 
The GE Formula 


A SAREEUELY AND CLEVERLY planned five-year campaign 
by General Electric has reached its climax in the strike forced 
by the company. on the members of the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers. = yee 

From the day it signed a new contract with the union five years 
ago, the company carried on its campaign to destroy strong and 
responsible unionism—the basic ingredient in industrial peace. The 
company has used every technique of propaganda to undermine 
the IUE, to disrupt normal labor-management relations. 

GE’s campaign is a direct and open attack on the principles 
of good-faith collective bargaining. But in a larger sense it is an 
attack on the national interest, for mature, responsible labor 
relations is essential to the economic and political health of the 
nation. ; 

The company has rejected proposals for mediation, fact-finding 
and arbitration. It has clearly indicated it is willing to go to any 
lengths to crack the union. 

The labor movement and the entire nation have a vital stake in 
this struggle. For the country cannot tolerate a return to the 
cynical labor relations philosophy of GE. 


The Two Candidates 


ESPITE VICE PRES. Nixon’s strenuous efforts to blur and 
obscure the basic issues in the presidential election, an in- 
creasingly sharp distinction between the candidates has come into 
focus as the campaign picks up momentum. 
Sen. Kennedy has sharpened his declarations on the fact that 
America, the leader of the free world, is resting on dead center, 
Kennedy’s accurate, forceful pinpointing of the Administra- 
tion’s weaknesses and failures, his discussion of pertinent and 
meaningful issues and his identity with the tradition of Wilson, 
Roosevelt and Truman are all components in a positive, aggres- 
sive campaign. 

Nixon, meanwhile, presents two faces to the American voters. 
In the northern states, where conservative Republicanism is a proven 
failure, he talks of the man, not the party; he appeals to the “inde- 
pendents” and he echoes a new version of “me-tooism” on basic 
welfare issues. 

In the southern states it’s a different Nixon, it’s the Nixon who 
is a key element in the GOP-Dixiecrat coalition in Congress. 

This sort of two-faced, all-things-to-all-men approach is more 
recognizable. This is “Tricky Dick” Nixon, not the man to lead 
this nation for the next four years. 
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‘Let’s Move Forward Again’? 


was 4 REAWN FoR THs 


Fogarty Tells Doctors: 


People Need A 


Rep. John E. Fogarty (D.-R. I.) recently de- 


profession for their 19th century insistence on 
having only doctors—not the consumers of health 
services—participate in planning the nation’s at- 
tack on illness and disease. Following are ex- 
cerpts from Fogarty’s remarks, delivered at the 
dedication of the U.S. Public Health Service’s new 
Communicable Disease Center in Atlanta, Ga.: 


HE SORRY TALE of needless death, crip- 

pling and suffering won’t be stopped by sim- 
ply wagging a finger at the public and accusing 
them of apathy, stupidity or perverseness. . 

I have been dealing with the public for a good 
many years and I haven’t found them apathetic 
about health. If there are people so dumb or so 
cussed that they want to be crippled or killed, 
I’ve never met them and I’ve met a lot of people. 

Whenever the budget for health research 
comes up, and whenever it looks like it might 
be trimmed—as it always does these days—my 
mail is flooded. And those letters don’t come 
from a bunch of scientists who want to ride a 
gravy train. 

They come from parents who have lost a child 
from an incurable disease. They come from 
friends, neighbors, relatives of those who are suf- 
fering from a’ disease the scientists do not yet un- 
derstand, The American people want life-saving 
answers, no matter what it costs to get them, and 
if they want the answers that bad, it stands .to 
reason they want those answers used once they are 
found. 

So let’s get over this phony excuse of public 
apathy and look at a few hard facts, the chief one 
being that 19th Century health machinery doesn’t 
fit a 20th Century society. 

A lot of people still seem to think that if they 


tirely on him to look after their health. 

I’m a labor man and this attitude reminds me 
of the line management used to peddle back in 
those days—leave everything to the wisdom of 
the managers and they'll see that labor and the 
public are looked after. “Industrial problems 
are much too complicated for mere citizens and 
workers to understand.” 

Well, it’s been a long time since that line had 
any followers in the ranks of management, labor, 
or the public. The people, through their govern- 


ment, labor, through its unions, together with 


livered a sharp lecture to members of the medical 


have a good doctor, they can relax and rely en<" 


‘Real Voice’ 
In All Health Care Programs 


management, are all actively involved in the big 
industrial issues. 

Similarly, the big health issues of today are 
so broad that they cannot possibly be solved by 
any one group or profession. 

If the city planners take no heed of health, 
allowing our ears to be deafened by jet plane 
take-offs and our lungs to fill with auto exhaust 
fumes, can the medical profession alone protect 
us? 

Even in the. specific attack against specific dis- 


eases, there is good evidence that medical action . 


alone is not sufficient. Can it be that we are 
sacrificing lives on the sacred altar of doctor- 
patient relationship? Is it true that the individual 
doctor in his office is the only one who can con- 
trol our health destiny? 


I can’t believe that you have to know what 
an antibody looks like to be able to judge 
whether a plan for getting everybody to swallow 
a candy pill is going to work. I'd like to see 
the people who are going to get sick as well as 
the people who will be paid for curing them 
have a voice in such plans, 

I'd also like to see them have a voice—a real 
voice, not just token representation—on a lot of 
other health issues: mass screening clinics to find 
the people who need medical treatment but don’t 
know it; nursing home standards; organized home 
care programs; environmental health plans, to 
mention only a few that are usually dealt with 
along strictly professional lines. I’d like to see 
health officers’ jobs be just as dependent on the 
approval of the consumers of health services as 


they now are on the approval of organized 


medicine. 


In calling for militant citizen action on health 
issues, I do not underestimate the contribution 
the medical 'men, individually and through their 
professional organizations, have made and will 
continue to make. The high level of health en- 
joyed by the American people is powerful testi- 
mony to the brilliant and dedicated service we 
have received from the members of the medical 
profession, — AS es 

It is not they who have failed but we who have 
failed by not recognizing that changes in the 
makeup of our society and changes in the nature 
of its health problems call for public as well as 


: 
professional action on an ever-widening area of ° 


health issues, 
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Why Nixon is Telling Voters 
To Pick the Men, Not Party 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored*by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network. Monday arene 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


DEMOCRATIC VETERAN of both Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson campaigns of 1952 and 
1956 suggested the other day, not without a dash 
of cynicism that the general and the governor could 
have traded speeches from start to finish and the 
election outcomes would have been the same. His 
point was that the people 
were voting, not on the 
basis of real issues but for 
the man, for the genial 
general, the triumphant 
warrior who had become 
a champion of peace, and 
no dikes of Stevensonian 
declamation, no matter 
how carefully and literately 
raised, could stem the wild 
flood of Eisenhower popu- 
larity. 


History may refine and = 


qualify that judgment but it dramatizes one of | 


Vice Pres. Nixon’s toughest problems in this cam- 
paign—his personal impact. Largely because the 


Democrats are the majority party—they are sup- 


posed to outnumber Republicans across the coun- 
try by seven or eight million—Nixon appeals to 


‘ his crowds to vote not for the party but for the 


men, arguing that he and Henry Cabot Lodge 
are best qualified by experience to “keep the peace 
without surrender,” as his phrase goes. “We are 
Americans first. We are partisans second,” he 
told a screamingly partisan crowd on Long Island. 
“So,” he implored, “judge what I have to say on 
the basis of what is best for America.” 

The theme, threadbare as constant repetition 
is wearing it, is undoubtedly popular. -But the 
Vice President and his strategists know, pain- 
fully and perfectly well, that they cannot count 
on borrowing any decisive measure of Pres. 
Eisenhower’s still brightly burnished personal 
popularity to go with it, And they are observing, 


More Words to Eat: 


Dick's Arithmetic Tricky Too, 
Correction, Please! Discovers 


ICE PRES. Richard Nixon’s arithmetic about 

the increase in the country’s Gross National 
Product is misleading and his assertion about a 
tax boost under the Democrats “an outright and 
Outrageous fabrication,” the publication Correc- 
tion, Please! has charged. 

Quoting Nixon on taxes and Nixon on GNP, 
the publication of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee analyzed two recent Nixon statements to 
illustrate what Chairman Henry M. Jackson re- 
ferred to as “Nixmanship.” 

Chairman Jackson quoted Vice Pres, Nixon as 
saying in his first television debate with Sen. John 
F. Kennedy, his Democratic opponent for the 
presidency: 


“When we look at the growth of GNP (gross 
national product) this year, a year of recovery, we 
find it is 6.9 percent and one of the highest in the 
world today. There has been more growth in this 
Administration than its predecessor” (Nixon 
9/26/60). 

Correction, Please! asserted that an increase 
of 6.9 percent in GNP last year followed a de- 
Cline of 1.8 percent. It concluded: 


The average for seven Eisenhower-Nixon years 


' is 2.4 percent, compared with an average of 4.6 


percent during the Truman years 1947 to 1953, 
No reputable economist, it pointed out, includes 
1945 and 1946 in any comparison because they 
were years of war and reconversion. 

The publication said the Vice President’s use of 
misleading GNP comparisons is “standard Nix- 
Onese.” 

It goes together, said Correction, Please! with 
the “you never had it so good” line and the “look 
at how many people are working” line. 


running, he must defend more than attack; he 


‘endo to the cleanly-grasped point of a major issue. 


_ intervention to correct a recession should be quick 


_ dangerously numbing hypo against an alert assess- 


Nee 


not without concern, the magnetic draw that 
Sen. Kennedy’s ‘personality seems to be having 
at least on that part of the population directly 
exposed to him. 
THE VICE PRESIDENT’S position is further 


complicated by the fact that as part of the Eisen- 
hower Administration, on whose record he is 


must explain more than demand accountings. He 
must, in short, act as counsel for the defense in- 
stead of as prosecuting “attorney and he seems to 
be experiencing some difficulty so far in shifting 
from the familiar role to the new one. The result- 
ant Nixon pitch to the voters is a curious and 
sometimes disturbing melange of ingredients | 
ranging from the banal to the broad-gauge stance 
of responsibility, from the messily slashing innu- 


He gave a breakfast of the nation’s leading 
magazine publishers in New York City carefully 
reasoned arguments why the federal government’s 


but restrained. ‘ 

_ Forty miles east of Manhattan, before a roar- 
ing crush of Republicans who did not need to 
be converted, the Vice President became a kind 
of political Billy Graham, evangelizing the faith- 
ful raising the roof of a Suffolk County Sports 
arena with a revival of passionate preachments 
that are the golden texts of his campaign: “peace 
without surrender;” the great moral goals of 
American ideals; “experienced leadership to ex- 
tend freedom throughout the world,” etc. 


This is one way of shooting adrenalin into the 
bloodstream of tired party workers but it can be a 


ment of international problems and: American 
foreign policy. Some of the Vice President’s more 
critical observers argue that he is insulting the 
public’s intelligence with this approach, that 
whereas Kennedy is not being exactly statesman- 
like or oozing with substance in his speeches at 
every stop either, he is using the needle to arouse 
people whereas Nixon is dispensing the tranquil- 
izers of complacency. 


This conveniently overlooks, it said, “the 
hard facts of slowdown in economic growth, the 
relative improvement in Soviet growth, the num- 
ber of unemployed, and the pockets of poverty 
in many parts of the nation.” 


It cited these additional facts: AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany took sharp issue with Nixon, point- 


ing out that there are 500,000 fewer full-time jobs 


today than three years ago, with an additional 13.5 


million jobs needed in the next decade for pupils 


now in high school and college; Allen Dulles, 


director of the Central Intelligence Agency, told]; 
Congress last year: “If the Soviet industrial growth | ; 
. the gap between | § 
our two economies by 1970 will be dangerously |; 


rate persists at 8 or 9 percent .. 


narrowed unless our ow:-industrial growth rate is 
substantially increased from the present pace.” 


ON THE SUBJECT of spending, Correction, 
Please! said about Nixon’s comment: 

“To say that a $4,000-yearly-income family 
would have to pay almost $1,000 in taxés if Ken- 
nedy is elected is an outright and outrageous fabri- 
cation. It is a transparent and cheap attempt to 
scare low-income voters. It is part of Nixon’s 
stump oratory hat ‘it is your money’ that would 
be spent. 

The publication said that if Nixon’s top figure. 
of $18 billion in spending were used, and taxes 
were raised 20 percent to provide the money, 
the $4,000 family’s tax would go from $125 to 
$150 a year if there were five in the family, and 
from $245 to $294 with four in the family, 


“Just where does the $1,000 figure come from?” 


=(TS YOUR 
|\WASHINGTON 
| “Willand Shelion 


MR. NIXON, who has sen under heavy pressure from distressed 
Republican right-wingers to “cut loose” on Sen. Kennedy, finally 
“cut loose” in Philadelphia with an intimation that the Democratic 
presidential nominee lacked the “courage” to say the same thing 
about civil rights in the South that he said in the North. The Vice 
President is a resourceful man, -not to be underrated, but this does 
not seem a pérsuasive example of the kind of blood-and-guts cam- - 
paign the Old Guard would like. 

Everybody who is running for national office is “in favor of” 
civil rights. It isn’t respectable to’be “against” civil rights. 

Communication is so fast and accurate that no candidate could 
use seriously different words, from section to section, and get 
away with it. Sen. Kennedy as a matter of fact spoke in Jack- 
son, Miss., even before his nomination and set forth his attitudes 
with adequate courage. 

Mr. Nixon also took some jabs at Sen. Lyndon Johnson, who . 
is Kennedy’s running-mate and whose Texas background creates 
more immediate political difficulties on civil rights than does Mr. 
Nixon’s or Sen. Kennedy’s.. But Johnson is the senator who shep- 
herded through the Senate two moderate civil rights bills that were 
beyond the capacity of anyone before him, and he has repeatedly 
said in this campaign that he would speak everywhere “not as a 
pone, or a Baptist” but as “an American to Americans.” 

* * * 

WHEN A NATIONAL POLITICIAN is. playing the game of 
challenging his opponent on civil rights, the thing that counts is 
the nuances, the context of phrases. And on this, Mr. Nixon is 
not invulnerable—not because he is “against” civil rights, which 
he isn’t, but because the calculations of the Republican strategists 
make a heavy share of southern electoral college votes vital to 
the GOP chances, 


Reporters recently traveling with the Vice President noticed; 
for example, that in the South Mr. Nixon said nothing about 
Negro store “sit-ins”—but that in New York’s garment center, 
he found it expedient to speak very clearly in endorsement of 
them. 

He said in New York that a President should “call in the chain- 
store leaders” whose lunch counters in the South remain segregated 
“and get them to break down the barriers.” (This is something 
his own President, Mr. Eisenhower, has conspicuously failed to do.) 

The unidentified man Mr. Nixon is always quoting as “asking 
me a question”—an invisible little man who baffles traveling re- 
porters—was represenied in New York as inquiring: 

“Why don’t we leave the civil rights question to the states? 
Why don’t those stupid people in the South do something about 
it?” And Nixon said he replied that civil rights was a national 
problem, in all sections. 


* * * 


THE LATTER IS EXACTLY the approach the Vice President 
also used in the South. Southern audiences naturally applaud 
the intimation that other sections are also at fault, as they are. 
But in the South there was a subtle difference in how Mr. Nixon 
leads up to the suggestion. 


He pointed out that “I went to school in the South for three 
years (Duke University in North Carolina) and so I know some- 
thing about this problem.” 

The discussion was coupled with other campaign points appeal- 
ing directly on economic issues to southern conservatives—who are 
by no means noted for championship of civil rights. It was 
coupled with the charge that the Democrats have “deserted” the 
southern part of the party in their platform, and that the Repub- 
lican Party is now the states’ rights champion. 

He said, “You know where I stand on civil rights,” and urged 
that the nation move forward—but the specifics are missing. 


MUTUAL PROBLEMS of union finance were discussed recently 
in Washington by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler and 
Joshua Levy (left), treasuret of Histadrut, the Israeli Federation 


it pened 


_tof Labor, during his visit to the United States, __ 
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How to Buy: 
Stores Are Pushing 
Teen Credit Plans 


By Sidney Margolius 

‘AS YOU MAY HAVE OBSERVED, retail stores ehrovighout the 

the country are campaigning to get teen-agers to open up their 

own installment accounts. The National Retail Merchants Associa- 

tion reports that stores have found the youngsters are just as good 
credit risks as adults. 

The teen-age credit plans got a big push last year . when Sears 

panei started “Young Adult” charge accounts in 18 branches 


around the country. In recent years |} : 
Sears has become one of the leading | | 
forces influencing people to buy on]: 


credit, not only big items but even 
smaller purchases like clothing, at 
finance charges of 18-22 percent a 

_ year. Now the giant chain is en- 
couraging teen-agers into the same 
habit. | 

Other stores are joining the drive 
to start children in the installment 
habit right from the beginning of 
their earning-and-spending careers. 
Such “teen” credit plans already are 
in operation or under consideration 
by one or more department stores in 
nearly every major city, reports 

Scholastic Magazine’s Youth Letter. 

Most of the stores with teen-age credit plans permit kids to start 
them at age 14 or 15, but some will open up credit accounts even 
for 12-year-olds. 

The teen-age market is a lush one for merchants. These kids have 
been brought up in a Prosperous era. They’re free spenders. Kids 
of the new generation “push their parents harder than you pushed 
yours,” Dr. Robert Soldofsky of Iowa State University recently 

_ pointed out. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL reports that in 1960 teen- 
agers are expected to spend close to $10 billion to buy everything 
from cashmere sweaters to Elvis Presley records. That’s over $500 
for each of the nation’s 19 million teen-agers. 


But the stores have another angle besides the immediate pick- 
ings. They’re looking to the future. They consider the’ plans 
“good-will builders,’ Seventeen magazine reported after a survey. 
One retailer observed, “Today’s teen-agers are tomorrow’s house- 
wives and family heads.” 

Another retailer quoted by Wall Street Journal said: “We're in a 
credit economy now, and the sooner these kids know how to handle 
credit, the better off they'll be.” 

Now that’s just what’s worrying consumer organizations and sav- 
ings bankers. They think youngsters ought to be taught to manage 
their money, not to buy things they don’t have the money to pay for. 
The spread of teen-age credit plans is “something like teaching the 
young to use narcotics,” 
ers, Pres. Karl B. Schwulst of New York’s Bowery Savings Bank. 


The truth is, the retailers are not teaching the kids the true facts 
‘about installment buying at all, especially the true interest cost they 


pay on so-called revolving charge-account plans. Teen-agers really- 


should know that when they pay a carrying charge of 1.5 percent a 
month on a “revolving charge” or “budget account,” they pay true 
per-annum interest of 18 percent. 

A leading financial magazine, Financial World, points out that 
teaching the use of credit through installment buying is “the wrong 
way around.” The New York State Savings Bank Association points 
out that there are wise uses of credit, such as financing a college 
education, but teaching children “to go needlessly into debt” is not 
one of them. 


NOT ONLY are retailers encouraging kids to get the credit habit 
by offering teen-age accounts, but they also get “teaching” materials 
into the public schools, .One such pamphlet provided for schools by 
the Retailers Credit Bureau of New York, in cooperation with the 
National Foundation for Consumer Credit, tells the teachers and kids 
such things as: 

“Credit is one of the dynamos of our economy. . . . Consumer 
credit helps the individual to purchase goods or services which satisfy 
many human needs. .. . It helps many people buy-goods and serv- 
ices on pay-as-you-use plans.” 

Similarly, several thousand high schools throughout the country 
use booklets distributed free by the Commercial Credit Co. of Balti- 
more, Md., which praise consumer credit as an important tool for 
raising living standards. 

The fact is, you yourself will be able to buy more goods in the 
Jong run by budgeting ahead for big purchases, paying as much 
cash as possible, and saving the finance charges of 12-24 percent. 
And you teen-ager will be able to buy 18 percent more cashmere 
sweaters if she buys for cash and avoids the credit charge on a 
teen-age account. 

Piielps’ pamphlets also tell the high-school kids that “rates 
charged for financing installment purchases are generally regarded 
as reasonable.” His pamphlets also defend the finance charges of 
dealers and finance companies and deprecate the use of bank loans 
for buying cars. 

But. the fact is, finance companies do charge true rates of 12-24 
percent to finance new and late-model cars and appliances, and even 
more for older used cars. In comparison, banks and credit unions 
charge true rates of 8-12 percent on loans which you can use for 


these purposes. 
(Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) 


charges one of the country’s leading bank-| 


CLEVELAND LABOR gave Sen. John F. Kennedy a lively reception at AFL-CIO headquarters in 


Hotel Hollenden when the Democratic nominee spoke at the party’s annual “steer roast.” The senator 
is shown smiling at a remark by an Auto Worker local president. Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze is at 


the left of Kennedy.. 


‘New Yorker’ Tells How: 


MERICANS ARE BEING “polled to death” 

during this crucial election year and more 

and more people are questioning whether this is 
a good or a bad thing. 

Perhaps, as pollster Dr. George Gallup main- 
tains, public opinion surveys do not influence vot- 
ing. He cites the case of Pres. Truman’s victory 
over Thomas Dewey in 1948, when Gallup and 
just about all the other forecasters were wrong, 
to prove his point. 

On the other hand, Vice Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon—and his opponent, Democratic Sen. John 
F. Kennedy—take the polls quite seriously. “It 
was the polls that defeated Bob Taft,” Nixon said. 

An acute “dissection” of the entire business of 
polls is carried in the Sept. 24 issue of The New 
Yorker Magazine. The author of the article, 
Joseph Alsop, points out: 

“Year in and year out, businessmen are the 
chief customers of all pollers, and businessmen 
tend to spend far more on market research if 
they are persuaded that public-opinion science 
is an instrument of truly micrometric precision, 
capable of detecting the slightest change in the 
public’s taste in tail fins, packaging, or mar- 
garine. Or candidates.” 

The logic of this conclusion would indicate 
that although the businessmen may be the prime 
source of income of pollsters, the political opin- 
ion surveyors cannot afford to be too far off base 
in their voting estimates lest their entire opera- 
tion lose any aura of reliability. 

Alsop, in his revealing analysis of public opin- 
ion polls, does lay wide open this question of 
reliability. He notes, for example, that in presi- 
dential campaign polls since 1944 Gallup has 
been close only once, once only pretty close, once 
seriously far off, and once right off the beam, In 
sum total, this is not an impressive picture. 

Through some first-class newspaper sleuth- 
work Alsop learned just how the Gallup poll 
probably reached its conclusions which are fol- 
lowed so closely by candidates, voters, colum- 
nists and everyone else interested in the election. 


It will be recalled that the first poll taken after 


Kennedy Led the Gallup Poll, 
‘Cooking’ Gave It to Nixon 


Kennedy and Nixon were nominated by their po- 
litical parties was published on Aug. 17. It 
showed that Nixon had 50 percent, 44 percent 


_ favored Kennedy and 6 percent were undecided. 


Later polls showed a swing giving Kennedy the 
edge but that is not a part of this story, which 
is concerned with just how the Aug: 17 results 
were reached. 


On the basis of his own discussions with mem- 


‘bers of Gallup’s staff, Alsop said that the raw 


material on the polling sheets probably showed 
that 1,600 persons in the entire country were 


contacted. The breakdown was: 640 for Ken- 


nedy, 610 for Nixon and 350 undecided. 


Then how, one might ask, did Gallup provide 
such a margin for Nixon? 

“This mysterious process,” says Alsop, “ 
voluntarily revealed to the customers, may be de- 
scribed as cooking the poll—though not as crook- 
ing the poll, since each step in the process is 
logically defensible.” - 


The way Gallup “cooked” his Aug. 17 poll 
is significant. He tossed out 320 ballots since 
this would be the percentage of nonvoters, 
This reduced the Democratic percentage be- 
cause Gallup believes there are more nonvoting 
Democrats than Republicans. Alsop said this 
lost Kennedy 105 votes and Nixon 65. 


Then, in the popular vote, there is a smaller 
vote from the South which normally goes Demo- 
cratic. So this, again, cut down on the Demo- 
cratic vote. Finally, Alsop says, the leaders are 
distributed in the direction they lead. This pro- 
vided the final outcome of Nixon 50 percent, 
Kennedy 44 percent and six percent uncecided. 

Alsop does not quarrel with the “cooking” 
process. He just thinks in all fairness Gallup 
should tell his customers the exact recipe. 

But this hocus-pocus, give-a-few and take-a-few 
formula—whether based on past history or not— 
would seem to leave the art of political poll- 
taking rather far removed from the “science” 
claimed by Gallup. (Public Affairs Institute— 
Washington Window). 


Box Score on Desegregation. 


summary by the Southern Education Reporting Service. 


The process of school desegregation moves slowly in some states, not at all in others. 


Here is a recent 


State Desegregated Bi-Racial Districts Negroes in Desegregated Schools 
1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 | 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
Arkansas ....ecee 4 0f 228 JT of 228 6 of 228 8 of 228 34 91 73 94 
WINS ccccce aia 0 0 0 lof 67 0 512¢ 
No. Carolina .... 0 3 of 172 4of 172 7 of 174 0 11 4 34 | 
Tennessee ....0+ x 22 366: ...2 tee 3 of 142 4 of 142 6a 19a 82 169 
Texas (b) ........ 103 of 841 123 of 841 125 of 722 127 of 720 3,400 3,600 3,250 3,300 
VisQUA -wcecccer 0 0 3 of 128 6 of 128 0 103 
Feteh ..ccss 108 of 1,21@a 135 of 1,382a 141 of 1,392 153 of 1,459 3,440a 3,721a 3,449 4,212 


a—plus Oak Ridge. 


for 1958-59 means nothing more than that a better estimate was made. 
in the Orchard Villa school near Miami. 


at alll. 


(b)—almost all desegregation has been in west Texas. The Texas figures are estimates throughout; the decrease shown 
c—not a mark of tremendous progress, but a revelation that only a handful of whites stayed, with 490 Negroes, 


Note: In Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina there has as yet been rio desegregation. 
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Regional. Meeting Set for-Tunis: - Sythe eT 


A frican Union Le 


f 


Stee sg 


ders Plan 


To Speed Ties with ICFTU — 


Geneva, - a labor leaders drafted plans to speed up the consolidation of their 
links with the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions at a two-day session here. 
The consultative meeting was arranged by the ICFTU and chaired by Omer — secretary general 


of the international organization. 


Tom Mboya of Kenya, Cyrille Adoula of the new Congo Republic, Atoad Tlili of Tunisia and 


Lawrence Katilungu of Northern® 
Rhodesia were some of the 12 titu- 
lar and substitute members of the 
ICFTU executive board and of the 
Workers Group of the Intl. Labor 
Organization’s governing body who 
attended the session. $s 
The group scheduled for early 
November in Tunis the ICFTU’s | 
third African Regional Confer- 
ence, which is expected to com- 
plete arrangements to establish 


an ICFTU African Regional Or- 
prcennersi 
The rapid march of events in 
Africa and the shifts in the: affilia- 
tion arrangements resulting from 
the accession, or approaching ac- 
cession, to independence of many 
African countries have complicated 
the problem of welding the local 
labor movements with the ICFTU. 
“Various aspects of the trade 
union situation in Africa in the 


ILO Meeting Studies 
Jet Age Job Problems 


Geneva, Switzerland—The problems of workers directly involved 
in the new jet age are being taken apart for close examination at 
an 18-nation session convened here by the Intl. Labor Organization. 

Frank Heisler, airlines coordinator of the Machinists, and Pres. 
Clarence N. Sayen of the Air Line Pilots are the AFL-CIO spokes- 


men for American workers in the’ 
civil aviation industry. 

Worker, employer and govern- 
ment delegates together are review- 
ing employment conditions of all 
workers in civil aviation as well as 
the specific problems of the hours 
of duty and rest periods of flight 
personnel. 

The conference is the first at 
which the ILO has had government 
officials concerned with airline op- 
erations sit down with representa- 
tives of both the airlines and the 
men and women employed in the 
industry. 

“This opportunity to meet with 
worker delegates from other 
countries and to get an insight 
into their problems and to ex- 
plain ours is proving to be a most 
valuable experience,” Heisler 
said, 

“This is my first ILO session and 
“I am getting a lot out of it. The 
conference will be of help to all 
of us if only because we are ‘get- 
ting to know each other and to ex- 
change ideas and information.” 

C. C. Jackson, observer for the 
Intl. Federation of Air Line Pilots 
Associations, expressed the same 
idea at the conference when he 
urged establishment of a perma- 
nent ILO committee on aviation. 

“It is unsatisfactory that, if we 
make friendships here and examine 
each other’s problems, the whole 
organization disperses overnight to 
be convened in 1975 when we have 
supersonic problems,” he said. 

“We ought to stress that gov- 


Miami Bus Strike 
Brings Free Rides 


Miami, Fla.—The bus lines 
are struck in Miami and Mi- 
ami Beach by Street & Elec- 
tric Railway Employes Local 
1267, but the passengers 
never had it so good. 

They’re riding free, after 
three days on foot. 

The deal is the result of an 
agreement on a union pro- 
posal whereby the strikers un- 
dertook to make their regular 
runs without pay, and the 
companies to maintain the 
vehicles but collect no fares, 
It will remain in force until 
the contract dispute that led 
to the walkout is settled. 

“We’ve agreed to do it for 
the convenience of the pub- 
lic,” said Pres. W. O. Frazier 
of the union after members 
approved the proposal by a 
254-111 vote. “The strike is 
Still on.” 


ernments should be prepared to 
put more money into the ILO so 
that a permanent body or com- 
mittee could be established to 
anticipate industrial yoettoene of 
aviation.” 


The necessity of obtaining uni- 
form conditions of work and pay 
is an item on which the workers 
are laying particular stress. 

George Tobias, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor official heading the U.S. gov- 
ernment delegation, told the con- 
ference that it furnished an oppor- 
tunity “for a discussion of ways 
and means to improve standards of 
employment in all countries and to 
narrow the gap between countries.” 

The impact of subsonic jets 
on employment and the human 
factors involved is getting close 
scrutiny. 

Interchanges of aircraft, now 
developing rapidly among the Euro- 
pean airlines because of the cost 
of the new jets, is one aspect of the 
overall problem. Worker spokes- 


*}men are stressing that this is a de- 


velopment which concerns the daily 
life of both flight personnel and 
ground workers of all categories, 
and that their views must be taken 
into account. 


light of the movement’s.role in the 
struggle against colonialism, racial 
discrimination and _ dictatorships” 
was one of the three items listed 
for discussion at Tunis. 


Listed for Agenda 


Also listed for the agenda were 
measures to reinforce Africa’s free 
trade unions and an examination 
of the African economic and social 
situation. 

In a statement issued after the 
meeting, the African labor leaders 
hit out indirectly against the Soviet 
attempt to by-pass the United Na- 
tions in the Congo. 


In calling for economic as- 
sistance for the Congo in order 
to avoid the economic stagna- 
tion that generates unemploy- 
ment, the African union leaders 
insisted that all aid should be 
channeled through the UN in 
order to “safeguard the indepen- 
dence and integrity” of the new 
state. 

They expressed “opposition to 
any interference in the internal af- 
fairs of the Congo” by any nation 
or bloc of nations seeking to inter- 
vene there by going “outside the 
UN framework.” 


Ask Algerian Referendum 


The statement also urged the 
holding under UN supervision of 
a referendum in Algeria guarantee- 
ing the Algerian people “the free 
exercise of their right to self-deter- 
mination.” 

The group appealed to all trade 
union centers in NATO countries 
to impress on their governments the 
need to avoid in any way providing 
any aid to France for its war in 
Algeria. 

The South African govern- 
ment’s racial segregation policy 
and denial of trade union rights 
were also bitterly attacked. 


The African leaders recorded 
“satisfaction at the atmosphere of 
understanding -which prevailed dur- 
ing the discussion and more par- 
ticularly at the firm belief in the 
ICFTU expressed by all on behalf 


| of the African workers.” 


Union Wins Damages 
From Runaway Plant 


Philadelphia—A federal judge 


has ordered a “runaway” manu- 


facturer to pay $78,000 in damages to the United Shoe Workers for 
closing its plant here in violation of a union contract. 


U.S. District Judge Harold K. 
the Brooke Shoe Mfg. Co. plant 


the company’s non-union operation'> 


at Hanover, Pa., as “a deliberate 
scheme to avoid employing union- 
ized labor.” Earlier this year, Judge 
Wood ruled that a reshuffling of 
top management of the company 
did not invalidate a clause in the 
union agreement guaranteeing op- 
eration of the Philadelphia plant. 

Declaring that the company’s 
action was “a violation of the na- 
tional labor policy fashioned by 


Congress” as well as a breach of 


contract, Judge Wood ordered the 
firm to pay the union: 

Damages Plus Lost Dues 

@ $50,000 in punitive damages, 
holding that the Shoe Workers’ rep- 
utation as a collective bargaining 
agent was “gravely undermined in 


the working community” by the|“ 


shutdown of the plant in violation 
of the union contract. 

@ $28,011 in lost dues from the 
33 workers employed at the’ Phil- 
adelphia plant before it was closed. 


Wood described the shutdown of} 


at Philadelphia and expansion of 


The court found that $4,251 in 
dues had been lost. since the com- 
pany moved its work to the Han- 
over plant in 1957. Judge Wood 
then projected the loss of dues 20 
years into the future, based on 
what he described as the “minimum 
life expectancy” of the company, 
to estimate an additional $23,760 
loss of dues income to the union. 


The company, which an- 
nounced that it will appeal the 
decision, had argued that any 
damages should be limited to the 
period prior to Dec. 31, 1957, 
the expiration date of the union 
contract. 


Rejecting this argument, Judge 
Wood declared that it would be 
an unreasonable assumption, com- 
pletely without foundation,” to as- 
sert that the contract would not 
have been renewed in view of the 
20 year history of collective bar- 


gaining between the parties. 


IOWA’S CRIPPLED CHILDREN will have a vacation camp of 
the:r own next summer near Des Moines, thanks to organized labor. 


Some 500 members of building 


over 4,000 hours of free labor and the Iowa. AFL-CIO recently » 


trades unions have donated well 


issued a statewide appeal for funds. 


Harry O'Reilly, Labor | 
Veteran, Dies At 61 


Harry E. O'Reilly, executive secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO 
Maritime Trades Dept. and a veteran of more than 40 years in 
the labor movement, died Oct. 2 at his home in Chicago—three 


days after his 61st birthday. 


From 1948 until the AFL-CIO merger in 1955, he had served 


as director of organization for the® 


former AFL. His death was 
mourned by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler in telegrams to his 
widow. 
“Harry O’Reilly’s untimely pass- 
ing has taken from the labor move- 
ment a man whose, qualities of 
leadership have contributed im- 
measurably to the well-being of 
American workers,” said Meany. 
“He brought to every task the 
complete dedication to principle 
that represents the highest ideals 
of our cause. As you know, he 
was not only my colleague but a 
valued friend of many years, and 
I cannot adequately express. my 
personal sense of shock at his 
loss.” 
Schnitzler described O'Reilly as 


one “blessed with a rare combina- 


tion of talents as an organizer and 
an administrator.” 

“And he added to these a breadth 
of human understanding and a 
warmth of personality that brought 
out the best in others,” he asserted. 
“He played an indispensable role 
in the progress of our movement, 
but more than that, he was a friend. 
His passing leaves a void that can 
never be adequately filled.” 

O’Reilly was an enthusiastic la- 
bor volunteer organizer from the 
time he first joined a union at 17, 
first for the Railway Clerks and 
later with the Chicago Milk Driv- 
ers Union. 


Active In Chicago 


He was still in his twenties when 
he was named a general organizer 
and assistant to the president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, 
achieving a success that won him 
assignments of increasing impor- 
tance. 

William Green, then AFL pres- 
ident, appointed him federation 
midwest regional director in 1938. 
In this capacity he served oa the 
Chicago Regional War Labor 
Board, acting as chairman of the 
labor members, and was labor rep- 
resentative for 12 states in the war 
bond campaigns. 

After the AFL-CIO merger he 
took on the job of coordinating the 


programs of unions in the marine’ 


field through the Maritime “Dept. 
In four years he built the depart- 
ment membership from 10 to the 
present 30 international unions and 
directed the creation of a continent- 
wide network of maritime port 
councils in major ports through 


HARRY E, O’REILLY 


which joint organizing and collec- 
tive bargaining projects have been 
undertaken. 

Funeral services were held Oct. 
5 in St. Cajetan’s Church, Chicago, 


with burial in St. Mary’s Cemetery 
there. 


Students Get 
Reprints from 
Hillman Unit 


New York—More than 2 mil- 
lion reprint copies of outstanding 
speeches and articles by national 
figures have been distributed by the 
Sidney Hillman Foundation in the 
past seven years. 

Under the program the founda- 
tion makes available, as a public 
service, copies of significant ma- 
terial for classroom use in high 
schools, colleges and universities. 


fields as civil rights, civil liberties, 
labor, immigration, social welfare 


printing and distribution, 
written by the foundation, has to- 
taled about $60,000. 

Among the authors of reprints 
have been the late Sen. Richard 
Neuberger (D-Ore.), Senators Ed- 
mund S. Muskie (D-Me.) and 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore.); George 
Kennan, former U.S. ambassador 
to the Soviet Union; and Nobel 
Peace Prize Winner Lester B. 
Pearson, leader of the Liberal 
Party in Canada, : 


be las 


The series has covered such. 


and foreign affairs. Cost of re-_ 
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Give Jobs to’ 
Handicapped, 
Meany Urges | 


American unions, empleyers and 
the general public have been urged 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
to observe National Employ the 
Handicapped Week, now _ under 
way, not only during the period.of 
its observance but “throughout this 


_year and the years to come.” 


“There is nothing more impor- 
tant to the well-being of America 
than a program to restore to its 
physically handicapped the dignity 
of full productive and self-reliant 
life,” he said in calling for support 
of the principle of helping the 
handicapped. 

“In no other field are the op- 
portunities greater for construc- 
tive action to increase America’s 
production and to improve the 
welfare of its citizens.” 

The week’s observance “can only 
call attention to the handicapped. 
This interest alone is not enough. 
Jobs must be made available to 
them—jobs for which they have 
been trained and for which they 
are qualified.” 

Meany asserted that handicapped 
workers are entitled to “a chance 
to prove their meiit,” and called 
on industries and trades to give 
them the “opportunity to be self- 
respecting and self-sustaining citi- 
zens” on the basis of their compe- 
tence when placed in the right job. 


Roosevelt Hits GOP 
On Rights Inertia 


Los Angeles—A civil rights meet- 
ing sponsored by the Community 
Service Dept. and the Fair Prac- 
tices Committee of the Los Angeles 
County AFL-CIO heard a sharp at- 
tack on the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s “lack of leadership” in 
civil rights. 

Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif) 
called for “new and _ straightfor- 
ward legislation,” combined with 
“forceful leadership” from the exec- 
utive branch of government. 


Sec.-Treas. Peter Babin, Jr. 


SPECIAL POSTER developed by the New Orleans AFL-CIO 
points up labor’s support of that city’s United Fund Drive. It is 
displayed by Frank Emig, left, chairman of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil’s Community Services Committee, and Central Labor Council 


approved by the 1,600 delegates 
Carpenters Union here. 
The union’s executive board 


Carpenters 
To Organizing Drives 


Chicago—An expanded organizing campaign was unanimously 


Vote Aid 


at the special convention of the 


was empowered to assist local 


unions in organizing drives among the “non-union areas currently 


curity of our membership.” 

At the same time, Vice Pres. 
William Blaier reported to the dele- 
gates that the brotherhood intends 
to combat vigorously any attempts 
by other organizations to “pick 
away” at the membership and juris- 
diction of the Carpenters on missile 
bases and other large-scale con- 
struction projects. 

In an unusual upsurge of po- 


litical sentiment, the delegates 


Randolph Stresses UN 


Backing by 


New Africa 


New York—Africa and the Communist satellite nations of East- 
ern Europe share a common struggle against colonialism, A. Philip 
Randolph declared here at a memorial meeting sponsored by the 


Bulgarian National Committee. 


Randolph, president of the Sleeping Car Porters and a vice presi- 


dent of the AFL-CIO, told the gath-' 


ering that “because freedom is in- 
divisible, Africa cannot shake off 
the yoke of the slavery of colonial- 
ism and racism without weakening 
the chains of the slavery of the new 
Russian and Chinese imperialism.” 

The meeting honored the mem- 
ory of Nikola Petkov, leader of the 
democratic opposition in the Bul- 
garian Parliament during the im- 
mediate post-war period, who was 
hanged by the Communists in a 
brutal crackdown on all dissenting 
viewpoints. 

“New Petkovs sais arise if 
liberty is to live and the free 
world — Randolph de- 
clared. 


BLF&E Policy Body 


Asks Color Bar End 


Cleveland—The 29-mem- 
ber general policy committee 
of the Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen has_ unani- 
mously recommended elimi- 
nation of- the color bar to 
‘membership in the BLF&E 
constitution. 

The committee, which in- 
cludes national officers and 
representatives from each un- 
ion district, said the union’s 
next convention will be asked 
to delete the entire member- 
ship qualification clause from 
the constitution. 


Soviet Russia’s attempt to builé 
“a beachhead on the African con- 
tinent” was blocked, Randolph said, 
by refusal of the new African na- 
tions to support the Soviet attempt 
“to discredit the United Nations 
and its able and resourceful secre- 
tary, Dag Hammarskjold, brilliant- 
ly assisted by Ralph Bunche.” 

Randolph declared that “any ac- 
tion which results in undermining 
the UN strikes at the very heart of 
hope of the newly emerging free, 
independent states of Africa. No 
nation can properly claim to be the 
friend of Africa and at the same 
time attempt to strike down Af- 
rica’s best friend—the United Na- 
tions.” 


Whether in Africa or Bulgaria, 
“the denial of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness to any human 
being is a crime against God and 
a sin against man,” Randolph de- 
clared. 


CLF’s Pitts-Leads 
Kennedy Drive 


San Francisco *— Sec. Treas. 
Thomas L. Pitts of the California 
Labor Federation will direct labor’s 
stateswide campaign for the elec- 
tion of the Kennedy-Johnson presi- 
dential ticket. 

As state chairman of the Labor 
Committee for Kennedy-Johnson, 
Pitts will coordinate the activities 


of regional committees. 


threatening the welfare and se-® 


overturned a committee report 
and--voted for the establishment 
of political education machinery 
in each state. 


Pres. M. A. Hutcheson was em- 
powered by the convention to ap- 
point two representatives from each 
state to set up non-partisan politi- 
cal education committees under 
the supervision of. district board 
members. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee had objected to the resolu- 
tion, introduced by Local~ 349,]. 
Orange, N. J., on the ground that 
no provision had been made for 
financing such activities and that 
district board members would find 
the task of supervision too “cum- 
bersome.” 

Deny Discrimination 

The convention rejected two 
resolutions introduced by Canadian 
locals calling for elimination of 
racial discrimination. The report 
approved by the delegates said the 
purpose of the resolution was 
praiseworthy but denied the exist- 
ence of discriminatory practices 
within the brotherhood. 

Before adjourning, delegates 
completed a thorough revision of 
the union constitution to comply 
with requirements of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act, and acted upon 151 
resolutions. At least half of the 
delegates participated in debating 
the various issues. 

Hutcheson in his closing address 
called the convention a “working 
model of democracy.” 


Southern Textile 
Workers Profiled 


A “personality profile” of south- 
ern textile workers, stressing the 
economic and community forces 
that deter them from union organ- 
ization, has been sketched by Sol- 
omon Barkin, research director of 
the Textile Workers Union of 
America. 

Barkin, who has been connected 
with textile organizing efforts for 
more than 20 years, also discusses 
the changes in “profile” that take 
place when the workers do succeed 
in forming a union, 

The study was published in a re- 
cent issue of the Labor Law Jour- 
nal. Reprints are available from 
the author at 99 University | Pl., 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Judge Bars Strike: 


—_—_—_—_—_ 
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Switchmen toF icht 


For Voting 


Rights 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Switchmen’s Union will appeal from a fed- 
eral judge’s decision that a provision of its constitution requiring 
membership ratification of contract proposals “frustrates the in- 


tent” of the Railway Labor Act. 


The question of whether members of a railroad union have the 


right to approve contract terms was® 


the chief issue before U.S. District 
Judge John O. Henderson when he 
issued a preliminary injunction 
barring a strike by 8,500 switch- 
men on 17 western and southern 
railroads. 

The case arose when the Switch- 
men’s Union, which maintains its 
international headquarters here, 
threatened the strike for Sept. 19 
after its members rejected in a mail 
referendum the carriers’ offer of 
the “pattern” 4 percent wage in- 
crease over two years. 

Attorneys for the railroads and 
.the National (Railway) Media- 
tion Board sought an injunction 
in the U.S. District Court, con- 
tending that the constitutional 
requirement of a membership 
vote ties the hands of union nego- 
tiators and prevents them from 
exerting every effort to resolve 
disputes, 

The union, in fighting the in- 
junction, argued that its members 
have an inalienable right to pass 


upon any proposed agreement that 
affects their working lives. 


In the first court test of this is- 
sue, Judge Henderson agreed with| 


the railroads that “the negotiating 
committee for the union, by virtue 
of the constitution’s restrictive lan- 


guage, is not able to negotiate in 
good faith.” 

A few hours after the decision 
was handed down here, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board announced 
a tentative agreement between the 
17 railroads and the union was 
reached during aegoaees in 
| Washington. 

“The proposal, described as “a 
compromise” by Switchmen’s Pres. 
Neil P. Speirs, provides for the 4 
percent in wage increases over two 
years plus improvements in vaca- 
tion and paid holiday qualification 
periods and improved overtime 
rules, 

An ironic twist to the issue upon 
which the injunction was granted 
came when railroad and union ne- 
gotiators agreed to submit the pro- 
posal to the membership for con- 
sideration in accordance with the 


erendum ballots were sent out and 


days. 

Meanwhile the legal battle 
over the members’ right to vote 
on contract matters will continue. 
Speirs announced that the union’s 
attorneys will file an immediate 
appeal from the District Court 
ruling with the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York 


City. 


Pressmen Smooth Way 
For Printing Mergers 


New York—Delegates attending the 37th convention of the Print- 
ing Pressmen here have mandated their officers to take “swift and 
conclusive” action to seek a single labor organization that would 
serve an estimated more than half-million workers employed in the 
printing and graphic arts industries. 


Such action, delegates and speak-? 
lers reiterated during the five-day 


convention, would strengthen or- 
ganizing, collective bargaining and 
legislative efforts of unions in the 
printing, publishing and allied fields, 
and discourage what was termed 
“divide. and conquer” techniques 
by anti-union employers. 

Leading the appeal for amalga- 
mation was union Pres. Anthony J. 
DeAndrade. He was joined by El- 
mer Brown, president of the Typo- 
graphical Union; Pres. Paul Phillips 
of the Papermakers & Paperwork- 
ers; William J. Farson, executive 
vice president of the Newspaper 
Guild; and Leo Feeney, vice presi- 
dent of the Stereotypers. Nine res- 
olutions adopted by the convention 
also called for merger. 


With Printing Pressmen mem- 
bership in excess of 114,000 and 
Papermakers & Paperworkers 
membership at more than 140,- 
000, these two internafional un- 
jons might become the nucleus 
of any amalgamation of 50 
graphic arts unions, 


In addition to claiming advan- 
tages in organizing, collective. bar- 
gaining and legislative activities, 
DeAndrade held that complete 
unity would make it impossible for 
struck concerns to get newsprint 
and other supplies. f 

As an example, he cited the pres- 
ent strike by 850 Typographical 
and Newspaper: Guild members, 
mailers, stereotypers, pressmen, pa- 
per handlers, photo engravers and 
unaffiliated teamsters against news- 
paper publishers in Portland, Ore. 
There were suggestions that merger 
action would prove successful with 
division by craft under a depait- 


mental plan, _ 


Delegates heard how amalgama- 
tion of unions representing printing 
trades workers in Britain has 
worked successfully. Richard W. 
Briginshaw, general secretary of 
the National Society of Operative 
Printers and Assistants of Great 
Britain, brought greetings from the 
Printing and Kindred Trades Fed- 
eration, with a total membership of 
327,000 workers. He noted that 
the federation has enjoyed success 
in adjudicating disputes over craft. 


Installed in office for new four- 
year terms were Pres. DeAndrade, 
Boston; Sec.-Treas. George L. 
Googe, Atlanta, and the following 
vice presidents: Fred Maxted, Ham- 
ilton, Ont.; Walter J. Turner, Los 
Angeles; Alexander J, Rohan, 
Washington, D. C.; Patrick O. Suk 
livan, New York City; James Doyle, 
Chicago; and J. Frazier, Detroit, 
replacing Jack P. Torrence of Chi- 
cago. All had been elected in a 
referendum last February. 


Pension Change Defeated 


Members rejected a proposed 
plan under which pension benefit 
payments and per capita pension 
payments would have been discon 
tinued beginning Jan. 1, 1961. The 
plan also would have provided for 
beneficiaries of deceased members 
to receive the total amount of the 
member’s contributions to the fund 
during the term of his member- 
ship in the union. 

Instead they approved a substi- 
tute measure calling for a 22-cent- 
per-month increase in per capita 
payment into the pension fund for 
the next year, subject to further re- 
view by the union’s executive board 
at that time. Retired members at 
present receive pensions of $32.50 
per month, 


Switchmen’s constitution. Mail ref- . 


the results are expected within 10 . 
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Administration Denounced: 


Runaway Ships Pose 
Fhreat to NMU 


_ By David L, Perlman - 


New York—Delegates tothe Maritinie Union convention here 
branded runaway shipping “the greatest menace to the jobs and 


working conditions of merchant 


longed applause a pledge of support from Sen. John F. Kennedy. 
The Democratic presidential candidate wired the delegates that 


seamen” and greeted with pro- 


“the runaway ship, like its counter-' 
part the runaway. shop, is a hit-and-. 
run. operation which should be 
stopped,” 

Earlier NMU Pres, Joseph Cur- 
ran sharply denounced the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon.. Administration for 
its support of shipowners who reg- 
ister their vessels under the flags 
of Panama, Liberia and Honduras 
“to evade labor Gosts, taxes and 
safety regulations,” 

Curran described the United 
States as “the only maritime na- 
tion in the world in which the 
dominant forces of government 
actively oppose the maintenance 
of.a merchant marine adequate 
to the nation’s needs.” 

Since the union’s last conven- 
tion in 1957, Curran told the 500 
delegates, the active American 
merchant fleet has dropped from 
1,154 ships manned by 60,700 sea- 
men to 951 ships and 49,000 sea- 
men. Ships flying the United 
States flag, he said, “carried barely 
10 percent of the nation’s water- 
borne foreign commerce.” 

The delegates, representing 40,- 
000 NMU members shipping out 
of 30 major ports, also: 

@ Gave an ovation to Pres. 
James B. Carey of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, voted 
“full support” to TUE members on 
strike against General Electric and 
charged the company with having 
“forced this strike for the purpose 
of attempting to stampede the 


Curran Gals 
L ‘G Char R¥ EM 

- arges: 

e s 7 e 
Intimidation 

New York—With “any kind of 
fair hearing,” Sec. of Labor James 
P. Mitchell’s charges that the 
Maritime Union violated the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act in its recent elec- 
tions “will be thrown out. of court 
and exposed for what they are— 
an effort at political intimidation,” 
declared NMU Pres. Joseph Cur- 
ran. 

The charges were filed in U.S. 
District Court here during the 
NMU’s convention and “were a 
complete surprise to us,” Curran 
said. 

“We have no idea what the 
Labor Dept. is basing its charges 
on,” he added. “The department 
has made no inquiries of us. 

“For the last 20 years, NMU 
elections have been administered 
from start to finish by the Honest 
Ballot Association. As far as we 
know, the Labor Dept. has made 
no inquiry of the association.” 

The NMU elections were held 
Over the two-month period between 
Apr. I and May 31 in order to 
give members whose work takes 
them to all parts of the’ world an 
Opportunity to cast ballots. Chosen 
in the referendum which Mitchell 
has attacked, in addition to Cur- 
Tan, were the secretary-treasurer, 
three vice presidents, three national 


' Tepresentatives and 67 agents and 


Patrolmen in 23 sea, lake and 
Tiver ports, 

In his civil action, Mitchell 
charged the union with failing to 
insure the secrecy of the ballot; 
illegally disqualifying candidates; 
Permitting electioneering at polling 
Places; using union funds to pro- 
Mote the candidacies of certain 
aspirants, and failing’to give equal 
treatment to all candidates, 


American public into voting for a 
continuation of the anti-labor Re- 
publican Administration.” 


® Denounced the Labor 
Dept.’s.use of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act to challenge the NMU’s 
election’ procedures as the Ad- 
ministration’s “first major offen- 
Sive against the trade union 
movement” and as bearing out 
warnings that the Landrum- 
Griffin Act was designed “to 
harass and make impotent hon- 
est and strong trade unions.” 


@ Voted confidence in the 
United Nations “as the one instru- 
ment which can lift the fear of 
nuclear war from the world and 
can assure justice and the right of 
free determination for people in all 
colonial areas including those be- 
hind the iron curtain.” 


The resolution, adopted without |’ 


dissent, denounced Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev’s efforts to 
“paralyze” the UN as “diplomatic 
blackmail” reminiscent of the ac- 
tions of Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany in destroying the League 
of Nations. 

‘@ Called on American ship- 
owners to join with labor to strive 
to develop and promote “an ade- 
quate American-flag merchant ma- 
rine.” 

Hails Democratic Platform 


Curran told the convention that 
“neither organized labor nor the 
country. can afford another four 
years of a businessman’s adminis- 
tration.” 

The Democratic platform, he 
said, “is based on principles to 
which we can give our full and 
wholehearted support.” 

Curran’ added: 


“The Democratic standard-bear- 
er, John F. Kennedy, is a man who 
is pledged to carry out. the prin- 
ciples of that platform and, in the 
opinion of your officers, has the 
ability and the will to do so.” 


Curran called on the delegates 
to support “an all-out effort in 
the field of political action ... 
to help restore the country to 
paths of progress.” 

A report to the convention hailed 
the development of cooperative re- 
lations with the Seafarers Intl. 
Union and the end of interunion 
warfare which was “giving the 
enemies of seamen on the water- 
front and in government a field 
day.” The Intl. Maritime Workers 
Union, jointly sponsored by the 
SIU and the NMU, has success- 
fully signed up “a majority of the 
crews of some of the biggest run- 
away outfits,” the report noted. 


Uniform Standards Urged 


Curran, in his keynote address 
to the convention, called for co- 
operation with the Intl. Transport- 
workers Federation. in helping to 
eliminate low wages and long hours 
on all foreign flag vessels. 

He called for a uniform world 
standard of wages and conditions 
for seamen to end the competition 
between U.S. seamen getting $400 
a month, $100-a-month seamen in 
Europe and sstill-lower rates for 
African or Asian crews, 

“There has to be a revolution in 
the world,” Curran said, “not a 
Communist revolution nor a Fascist 
revolution, but a revolution against 
the low wages being paid to work- 
ers in the same industry around 
the world,” 


NMU PRES, Joseph Curran greets Jonathan E. Grant, minister of 
labor from Kingston, Jamaica, center, and his secretary, Sewell W. 
Mowatt, left, at Maritime Union convention in New York City. 


Michigan GOP Guts 
Health Care for Aged 


Lansing, Mich.—Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D) has “reluctantly” 
signed a bill qualifying Michigan for federal funds to help the state 
pay for medical care for needy persons over 65 after the Republi- 
can-controlled state Senate “cut the heart out” of an already-com- 


promised bipartisan measure. 


The stopgap bill—expiring in six’ 
months—was enacted by a special 
session of the legislature. It pro- 
vides medical care, including home 
nursing and physical examinations, 
for some 60,000 persons now re- 
ceiving state old age assistance 
pensions. A more limited program, 
with benefits roughly equivalent to 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield hospital in- 
surance, is provided for needy per- 
sons not on the public assistance 
rolls. 

Democratic leaders sharply de- 
nounced amendments forced 


Robt. Noonan Dead; 
Aide to Freeman 


Robert E. Noonan, asistant to 
Pres. Gordon M. Freeman of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and a veteran of virtually 
a lifetime of service to the labor 
movement, died of a heart attack 
here at the age of 58. - 

He was a son of the late James 
Noonan, IBEW president from 
1919 to 1929, and also had served 
as assistant to Freeman’s prede- 
cessor, the late Dan W. Tracy, 
leaving on the latter’s death in 1955 
to become a labor adviser under 
the Marshall Plan with headquar- 
ters in Paris.~ He returned to serve 
under Freeman. 

Surviving are his widow, Ruth; 
a son, a daughter and five grand- 
children. 


Jobless Aid Seen 
Doomed to Failure 


Monticello, N. Y.— The 
federal - state unemployment 
insurance system is heading 
for failure in the face of ex- 
panding automation, Pres. 
Harold C. Hanover of the 
New York State AFL-CIO 
told a recent dinner of super- 
visory employes of the State 
Division of Employment here. 

The system has already 
proved inadequate by replac- 
ing only 20 percent of wage 
losses caused by joblessness, 
he said, because it is made up 
of two elements “pulling in 
opposite directions.” 

On one hand, he explained, 
it seeks to pay jobless work- 
ers part of their lost wages, 
and on the other provides tax- 
saving devices for employers 
which were aimed at stabiliz- 
ing employment but have had 
the effect of inducing them to 
oppose payment of benefits. 


through by the Republicans which 
denied home nursing care and diag- 
nostic medical services to persons 
not on the public assistance rolls 
and which make elderly persons 
ineligible for the program if they 
have children who, according to the 
state’s Social Welfare Dept., should 
be able to pay the medical expenses 
of their parents. 


Lt. Gov. John B. Swainson, 
the Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate, denounced the GOP 
cuts in the bill as a “poorhouse 
approach” to medical care of 
the aged and said the federal 
measure which led to the state 
bill was “a Republican fraud.” 


The GOP amendments, Swain- 
son declared, “force each older 
citizen in need of medical care to 
submit to the indignity of asking 
his children for money.” 


Single persons not on public as- 
sistance rolls must have an annual 
income of less than $1,500 and 
liquid assets of less than that 
amount. For married recipients, 
the limit is $2,000. 

A House-Senate committee of 10 
members was set up to study the 
operation of the program and report 
to the new legislature which con- 
venes in January. 


: Farm ‘Factory’ 
Workers Win | 
25¢ Pay Hike. ° 


. Los Angeles,—- California’s big- 
gest “factory in. the field” opera- 
tion has signed a contract with 
Packinghouse Workers Local 78, 
which District 4 Dir. Joe Ollman 
says “establishes the highest scale 
of ‘wages to be found under union 
contract in agricultural field em- 
ployment in the United. States.” 

Following two UPWA-led strikes . 
during past seasons on the Bud 
Antle, Inc. mobile carrot. cello- 
packing machine, a field factory 
on which up to 90 workers are em- 
ployed, negotiations were begun 
this summer which led to a three- 
year contract establishing, in the 
third year, mininmum rates of $1.60 
an hour for women and $1.70 for 
men. These rates are 43 cents an 
hour above the rates paid when 
negotiations opened in August. 
Starting with minimum contract 
rates of $1.35. for women and 
$1.46 for men this year, the con- 
tract provides for.increases of 25 
cents an hour over the three-year 
term. 

In addition, the contract pro- 
vides time and a half after eight 
hours and for work done on Sun- 
days and holidays, the union shop 
and clauses on seniority and griev- 
ance procedure with arbitration. 


Urban League 


Told of ‘Heat’ 
Put on Labor 


New York—The pressures put 
on New York labor leaders “to 
turn their backs” during the drive 
to organize non-professional em- 
ployes. of voluntary hospitals last 
year “would surprise you,” Pres, 
Harry Van Arsdale Jr., of the AFL- 
CIO Central Labor Council, told 


of the National Urban League. 

Van Arsdale, an Urban League 
national trustee, shared the plat- 
form at a luncheon session with 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. A. Philip 
Randolph, who called on union 
leaders to move against racial dis- 
crimination. AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. 
Michael Mann presided. 

Speakers at a later workshop on 
“Extending the Frontiers of Civil 
Rights” through teamwork by or- 
ganized labor and the league in- 
cluded Boris Shishkin, director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil 
Rights; Francis C. Shane, execu- 
tive secretary of the Steelworkers’ 
Committee on Civil Rights; James 
E. Turner, fair practices director 
of the Rubber Workers. 


Traveling ITU School 


Visits Local 


Unions 


Indianapolis—The Typographical Union this fall is continuing a 
unique ITU-wide educational program, an extensive series of 
regional seminars held at geographical centers throughout the 
country and Canada. The program was launched last March. - 

The eighth of the series was scheduled for Oct. 8-9 at Columbia, 


S. C., another at Birmingham, Ala.,® 


later in October, and two more in 
November. at Springfield, Mass., 
and San Antonio, Texas. 


The seminars have been de- 
scribed as “littlke ITU conven- 
tions,” and all the union’s top 
_ Officers and ITU headquarters 
department heads participate in 
them. 


The union leaders talk about pol- 
icy matters and procedures, and the 
department heads discuss subjects 
pertinent to their area, such as ap- 
prenticeship, contracts and public 
relations matters. 

One of the highlights of the ses- 
sions is the discussion of the Taft- 
Hartley and Landrum-Griffin Acts 
and other legal matters by the 
ITU’s general counsel, Gerhard P. 
Van Arkel of Washington, D, C. 


Former general counsel for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, he is 


law. 
Technology, Too 

Besides the tightly-scheduled two- 
day educational sessions, the ITU 
also arranges an evening exhibition 
and lecture on the newest techno- 
logical development in the printing 
and publishing industry. 

The ITU plans to cover most of 
its 750 locals before the seminars 
are completed. Seven of the edu- 
cational sessions held earlier this 
year covered more than 200 locals. 
One was held at Toronto, Canada. 

In addition to the meetings de- 
signed for local unions, the ITU 
holds an annual week-long seminar 
for its international representatives 
at ITU headquarters here. 


the golden anniversary confetencé’® 


an acknowledged expert on labor 
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Record 


_Urges. Stronger U. S. 
In Midwest Drive © 


(Continued from Page 1) 
depressed areas and says America 
is prosperous and content. 

“Mr. Nixon has looked, but he 
has not seen; heard but not listened. 
When it comes to our economy, 
he sees no evil, hears no evil, 
speaks no evil. But the unpleasant 
facts are there.” 

» He tied Nixon tight to the Re- 
publican label, although, he said, 
Nixon “is reluctant to.admit around 
election time that he is a Repub- 
lican.” He said that a Nixon “posi- 
tion paper,” in an election year, 
“cannot paper over his record or 
the record of the Republican party.” 

His two most used examples 
were Nixon’s vote this year against 
federal funds for teachers’ salaries 
and his 1949 vote against the basic 
Housing Act, although the Vice 
President now says the “Housing 
Act of 1949 has worked well.” 

Kennedy’s crowd in the Midwest 
except for Indiana, were big, en- 
thusiastic, happy and thunderous. 


Louisville Had 200,000 

The record for sheer enthusiasm 
and noise went to Louisville where, 
despite a two-hour delay and 
drenching rain, the crowds were 
estimated by police officials at 200,- 
000—twice those of Nixon who was 
there two weeks earlier during the 
noon rush hour on a Saturday with 
sunny skies. 

The Kennedy crowd broke po- 
lice lines, surged over the candi- 
date’s car. It was led by a group 
of college-age boys and girls, an 
important factor in a state where 
the voting age starts at 18. 

In jam-packed courthouse square 
Kennedy waded into the civil rights 
issue again, calling denial of civil 
Tights a terrible waste of America’s 
greatest resource—her people. He 
praised Louisville as having “set 
an example to the world” by the 
way it carried out the Supreme 
Court school desegregation decision. 
In Kentucky, Negro registration has 
doubled this year. 


Ahead of the Democratic can- 
didate lay a heavy schedule in- 
cluding his second TV debate 
with Vice Pres. Nixon and a re- 
turn to Kentucky. Behind lay 
strenuous trips to Minneapolis, 
‘where he campaigned for Demo- 
cratic Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
and Gov. Orville Freeman; to St. 
Louis, southern Illinois, south- 
ern Indiana and southern Ohio. 

He stumped the Lincoln country 
charging that “the party of Lincoln 
is not the party of Nixon.” In one 
18-hour day which included 15 
speeches, three air hops and 125 
miles of motorcading he followed 
almost the same path that former 
Pres. Truman traveled to victory 
in 1948. c 

From an early-morning: speech 
in a cold drizzle in the Lincoln- . 
Douglas Square in Alton, on the 
banks of the Mississippi, where 
the last debate was held in 1858, 
Kennedy preached the need for a 
strong Democratic Party in pow- 
er and pictured himself as a 
Truman-type candidate and Nix- 
on as the “Dewey” of today. 

In the coal-rich fields around 
Harrisburg, it was obvious that 
things weren’t good. From the 
small houses with perfectly-tended 
lawns came not only housewives in 
aprons but men who normally 
would have been at work during 
these daylight hours. 

Unemployment ‘is running at 17 
percent in this hard-hit area, which 
would have benefited from the 
twice-vetoed depressed area bill 
which Kennedy strongly supported. 

Evidence of the long-term unem- 
ployment was the daily front page 
box in the Harrisburg Daily Regis- 
ter which starkly lists mines run- 
ning the next day. 


The Register for Oct. 3 didn’t : 


report, incidentally, that’ a_presi- 
dential candidate was _ speaking 
from the courthouse steps that 
afternoon but 8,000 people were 
waiting when the candidate arrived 


two hours late, the result of the|# 


near hopeless task of keeping to a| im 


schedule made impossible by. the 
crowds and voters who “just want 
to touch him.” 

Kennedy tied the unemployment 
situation, the ‘general economic 
stagnation and the farmers’ prob- 
lems together in many speeches, al- 
ways as part of the problem which 
must be solved if America is to be 
strong to meet the Soviet threat. 

Country Needs Talents 

“It is ridiculous,” he said, “that 
a nation which is in a race for its 
life with Russia cannot find full- 
time use for the talents and ener 
gies of 7 million people.” 

Pinpointing the enormous job 
ahead, Kennedy underlined the 
need—25,000 new jobs a week 
every week for the next 10 years 
“in order to get jobs for your 
sons and daughters,” he said in 
Carbondale, an area 60,000 
young people had left in the last 
10 years hunting employment. 

Lashing at the “Republican veto” 
and “bargain-basement approach to 
economic problems,” Kennedy 
quoted Nixon’s claim that the can- 
didates “share the same goals but 
differ on means.” That, the Massa- 
chusetts Senator said, was “non- 
sense.” “The goal is meaningless 
if he refuses to take the only road 
that will reach it.” 

There was frost in the political 
air in Indianapolis, where Kennedy 
was greeted by the smallest, cool- 
est street crowds yet, with local 
Democrats saying only, “Hoosiers 
eat at six.” A $100-a-plate dinner 
drew 1,500 plus 10,000 in the gal- 
lery. 
In Pendleton and outside Mun- 
cie he made unscheduled stops, the 
latter at the Borg Warner plant 
where 300 Auto Worker members 
blocked the highway and were re- 
warded with a speech, 

In Anderson, perhaps inspired 
by a big “going out of business” 
sign on a store front in a block 
where there were three “for rent” 
signs, the candidate asked mer- 
chants if they were satisfied with 
business as it was, and turning to 
farmers he asked them the same 
question. 


Welsh, Nixon Top Poll 


The latest poll in which state 
Democrats have confidence, taken 
the last week in August, showed 
Matt Welsh, Democratic guberna- 
torial candidate, leading by 55 to 
45 percent, with the exact opposite 
the score for Nixon and Kennedy. 

Hoosiers told reporters that Ken- 
nedy is now running better than 
when the poll was taken. How 
much better was the big unan- 
swered question. Registration is 
climbing and the drive is still con- 
tinuing and the answer may lie in 
one set of statistics usually buried 
on the back pages of newspapers. 

In Terre Haute a middle-aged, 
thin, well-tanned and not well- 
dressed farmer leaning against the 
stone wall near the county court- 
house summed it up: How the 
state goes, he said, “depends on the 
price of corn on election day.” 

In Evansville, where three tre- 
mendous factories now stand emp- 
ty and silent in a state which has 
lost 33,800 jobs in the last eight 
years, the crowds don’t need dia- 
grams to understand Kennedy. , 

The state has not gone Demo- 
cratic in. a presidential election 
since 1936 and Kennedy says, 
“Give us a chance.” 


re 


A BRASS BAND greeted Sen. John F. Kennedy when his caravan went through Brooklyn, a heavily a 
Negro suburb of East St. Louis, Ill. The Democratic presidential nominee ware and greeted hisaam 
well-wishers, as the picture shows. q 


Nixon Woos Liberals in the North, 


App 


(Continued from Page 1) 


clared, “we need most of the 

Republican votes, more than half 

of the independent votes and 

about 20 percent of the Demo- 
cratic votes.” 

Apparently with this formula in 
mind, Nixon, in a one-day foray 
into the once-solid South, called on 
Democrats there not to “vote the 
party label,” accusing the Demo- 
cratic Party of having deserted the 
South with the platform it fash- 
ioned at Los Angeles in August. 
The charge—never spelled out— 
brought: cheers from crowds in 
Richmond, Va., and Charlotte, 
Nic 

In pressing his drive for con- 
servative southern backing, Nixon 
contended that the GOP platform 
is fashioned on “the principles of 
Jefferson, Jackson and Wilson”— 
the historic leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The principles es- 
poused by these Democratic leaders 
and carried forward in the GOP 
platform, he said, are reliance on 
individual enterprise and protection 
of state’s rights. 


Shoe Unions 
Get 8c Raise 
In 30 Plants 


St. Louis, Mo.—A strike of about 
13,000 workers at 30 plants of the 
Intl. Shoe Co. was averted when 
the company and representatives of 
two unions agreed on the basis for 
a new two-year contract. 


Affected by the settlement, which 
is subject to ratification at the local 
level, are more than 8,000 mem- 
bers of the United Shoe Workers 
at 20 plants and more than 4,000 
members of the Boot & Shoe 
Workers at 10 plants. 


Basis of the settlement was a 
wage increase of 5 cents an hour 
‘on Jan. 1, 1961, and an addi- 
tional 3-cent raise on Jan. 1, 
1962. 

The old contract expired at mid- 
night Sept. 30. The settlement was 
quickly reached the following day 
after a committee representing lo- 
cals from both unions accepted a 
recommendation by the joint nego- 
tiating committee to reject a com- 
pany offer of 4 cents on Jan, 1 and 


Moving into the North, Nixon 
changed his tactics sharply—using 
one approach in predominantly Re- 
publican silk-stocking districts of 
New Jersey and another in heavily 
Democratic New York City and in 
New Jersey recession areas. 


Conservative Approach 
To large crowds which turned 
out in beautiful fall weather to 
greet his motorcade in-such GOP 
strongholds as Hackensack, Plain- 
field and West Orange, 
stayed with the conservative ap- 


asking for their vote, not because 
he wore the same party label as 
they did, but because the Demo- 
cratic policies would “turn- the cal- 
endar back” to the days of Roose- 
velt and Truman. 

To crowds in Democratic cities 
—including recession-ridden Pater- 
son and Elizabeth, N. J.—and to 
a small noonday audience in the 
canyons of New York’s garment 
district, Nixon shifted to the liberal 
approach. 

He dropped the line that, under 
Democratic programs, “It’s not 
Jack’s money they’re spending—it’s 
yours.” He asked that they con- 
sider “not just the party, not just 
the label,” but the “backgrounds” 
of the candidates. 

To the less than 10,000 work- 
ing people who heard the gar- 
ment center street talk, Nixon 
recalled his own working-class 
background, his family’s poverty, 
and his early struggles to get an 
education. He promised that a 
continuation of the GOP in the 
White House would mean new 
action to beef up the economy, 
provide health care, improve edu- 
cation, provide more jobs and 
higher pay. 

He was joined by New York’s 
Republican Sen. Jacob K. Javits, 
who contended that it was “not 
right for a man (presumably Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidate John 
F, Kennedy) to wrap around him- 
self the exclusive mantle of liberal- 
ism.” Javits hailed Nixon as an 
outstanding liberal. 

The Vice President’s plea to for- 
get party labels was occasionally 
made difficult by the fact that GOP 
Sen. Clifford P. Case of New Jer- 
sey, a candidate for re-election, 
traveled with him during his day- 
long stumping of that state, and the 
fact that GOP Gov. Nelson A. 


2.5 cents a year later, 


Sy 


| Rockefeller, a former critic of the 


Nixon |. 


proach—telling Republicans he was] 


eals to Dixie Conservatives 


Eisenhower-Nixon Administration’s @ 


conservatism, toured the New York® 
City area with the Vice President's § 
party. 


In these two areas, Nixon J 


dropped his plea for utter biparti- 4 3 


sanship, declaring that election of § 
the entire Republican ticket would § 


“enable us to have responsible party® 


government.” 
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In Nixon’s southern stops, hey 


hammered at the theme, that the 


Kennedy programs to ease the nas 
tion’s economic and welfare probs 
lems would raise taxes, put the fede 
eral government into control of 
schools, force unemployment and 
business failures, and drive up food§ 
prices “25 percent.” 

Nixon’s speeches all turn, if 
time, to the questions of peace ‘andl 
national security—and his claim 
that America is ahead in the arms¥ 


race with the Soviet Union seemsq 
to bring reassurance to the crowds 
The GOP candidate wins bigg 


cheers with his pledge that this isf 
the strongest country, militarily, imj 
the world: that four more years of 
a Republican Administration will 
mean “peace without surrender 


and that Pres. Eisenhower “got us™ i 
out of one war and kept us out of 


others.” 


Nixon’s crowds, on the whole,” 
have been good. But twice dur- 
ing his barnstorming in New 
Jersey, his path crossed that taken 
three weeks earlier by a Kennedy, 
motorcade—and in both of these’ 
instances, Nixon came off sec-’ 
ond best, crowdwise. 


In _ recession-ridden Patersony { 


only 10,000 turned out for the Vicé 
President—roughly half the Kens 
nedy crowd. And in Elizabeth} 
also hard hit by uffemploymeng 


Nixon’s crowd was only 1,500 conmiag a 
pared to the 7,500 who had turned 


out earlier for his Democratigam 


opponent, 
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